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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 
WEIR. OF HERMISTON. : 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mr. Stevenson said: ‘‘ It will be my best work.” 
Mr. Henry James: ‘‘ The beauty of the thing had the effect of rendering doubly heart-breaking, as one read, the extinction of 
a talent that could still give one‘such a sense of freshness and life, of not yet having played, as it were. its highestcard. Igot from 
it a sense of new resources altogether ; of his striking.a new chord. . .. What I allude to more ma is what he seems to 
have been intending in the figure of the elder woman. That intention was surely one of the finest—poetically, pictorially spéak- 
ing, wasn’t it quite the finest that ever guided his pen?” 


Sipnzy Cotvin: ‘‘ Surely no son of Scotland has died, leaving with his last breath a worthier tribute to the land he loved.” 
POEFS AND BALLADS. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


The collection includes ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” ‘‘ Ballads,” ‘* Underwoods,” and over forty pieces of verse written since the 
publication of the separate volumes. That Stevenson was indeed a poet of real and rare power no one the most critical can doubt who reads 
the sparkling pages of this volume.” —Philodelphia Press. ; 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS. By Rozsert Louis STEVENSON. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.25. 


‘‘ The work is full of charm, of brightness, of changeful light and shadow and thick-coming fancies, Again, it is readable jin a high 
degree, and will, we make no doubt, delight thousands of readers.” —London Spectator. : 











The Amateur Emigrant. The Ebb Tide. Macaire. 
By R. L, STEVENSON. 16mo, $1:25. By R. L. STEVENSON. 16mo, $1.25. By R. -L. sali Aa E. HENLEY, 


THE LIFE OF JAMES IicCOSH. A Record Chiefly Autobiographical. Edited by Prof. Wirt1am MILLIGAN 
SLoaneE. Illustrated with portraits. 8vo, $2.50 ne. 


‘* A work of extraordinary interest. It will come to many like a message from the Doctor's lips, so life-like and direct, so unmistakably 
characteristic is its tone."— WV. Y. Herald. 
A LADY OF QUALITY. By Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett. 12mo, $1.50. 


I, ZANGWILL, in 7he Critic: ‘It appears to me the most interesting and remarkable thing Mrs. Burnett has done, It will add a new 
field to her already ample province. If its — be more sentimental than scientific, there is a vivid interest in its episodes; and if one of 
its best scenes was partially anticipated in the life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and the murder incident anticipated in ‘ Izeyl’ by Armand 
Silvestre, this only proves how true it is in some parts and how dramatic in others.” 


CINDERELLA, and Other Stories. By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. 12mo, $1.00. 


“‘ They are very good in their genre, which is Mr Davis’s own—especially ‘An Assisted Emigrant,’ Which is very poetic in conception 
and well carried out. Taken altogether, this is a most satisfactory book, for there will be many to rejoice at Van Bibber’s reappearance.” 
— The Critic. 


Forty-fourth Thousand. GALLEGHER, and Other Stories. By RicHarp HARDING Davis, .12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50¢ 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. By Anrnony Hope. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘The stories that Anthony Hope has gathered in the volume exhibit him at his best in what may be called his Dolly Dialogue manner.” 
—Droch, in Life. 


THE TALE OF BALEN. By Atcernon CHarLes SwInBuRNE. 12m0, $1.50. 


The most important work that Mr. Swinburne has written in several years. It consists of Sir Thomas Malory’s story, told in an elaborate, 
rhymed measure, which, however, keeps close to the original. Both in scheme and method the poem is an entirely new manifestation of Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius, and it will arouse fresh enthusiasm among his many admirers. 


THE WORKS OF [AX BEERBOHM. 12mo, $1.25. 


The essays composing this volume are of-unique quality. They treat of Brummell, Count D’Orsay, George the Fourth, Cosmetics, and 
other topics and allied by the common element of dandyism, are written in a vein of exceedingly refined and eastene literary dilettanteism. 
Mr. Beerbohm is first of all a literary artist, but his critical powers are proportionally keen, and his essays will be valued for their substance 
as well as favored for their style. 


AMERICAN SUIIIMER RESORTS. 


A series of brilliant sketches descriptive of four of the most fashionable American summer resorts—The North Shore, Newport, Bar 
Harbor, and Lenox, to be issued in uniform style, attractively illustrated end bound. 
NOW READY. 


NEWPORT. By W. C. BROWNELL. With illustrations by W. S. | THE NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Ropzrt 
Vanderbilt Allen, 16mo, 75 cents, Grant, With illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 16mo, 75c. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s Books for Summer Reading. 





A NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE. 
By the author of The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 


VENUS AND CUPID, 
Or, a Trip from Mount Olympus to London. By the Personal Conductor of the Party. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


The Lotos Library. (Recently Issued.) 
BY HARRIET RIDDLE DAVIS. 
IN SIGHT OF THE GODDESS. 


A Tale of Washington Life. By the author of ‘The Chapel of Ease,” etc. 
Issued in ory oth Library. Lllustrated. 16mo, polished buckram, 75 


cents. 

A tale of excellent merit and remarkable interest. It is a story of society 
and official life in Washington, and avery charming love story, entirely out 
of the rut of mere conventionality. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 


A Romance of To-Day. By the author of ‘The Shadow of the Sword,” etc, 
Issued in the Lotos Library. Illustrated. 16mo, polished buckram, 75 


cents. 

Never has Robert Buchanan, throughout his long and busy career as 
poet “ae story-teller, written anything smarter or more romantic than this 
short tale. ’ 


IN PREPARATION. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


A TAME SURRENDER. 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


BY LOUIS BECKE. 
THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. 


By the author of ‘By Reef and Palm.” —~ 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 
“The author of these stories is an artist of high rank.”—Minneapolis 


“They are well written and dramatically told.”—Washingten National 
ne. 


“Mr. Becke is a master of manner—with a touch of Kipling, a little of the 
warmth and cordial glow of Stevenson, and an ‘ exceeding deal’ of himself.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


BY COCKBURN HARVEY. 
THE LIGHT THAT LIES. 
With decorations in the text and seven full-page illustrations by F. McK ER- 
NAN. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“A popes. little book.” —Detrott 


Tribune. 
“The humor is droll and sharp, the situations are admirably drawn,”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 








Late Issues of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


BY JOHN BICKERDYKE. 
LADY VAL’S ELOPEMENT. 


ht Novel. By the author of “A Banished Beauty,” etc. (In 
8 Series of Select Novels for July.) 


BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


THE TRUTH TELLERS. 
By the author of “Only Human,” “ The Other Man’s Wife,” etc. (In Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels for June.) 
BY EFFIE A. ROWLANDS. 
A FAITHFUL TRAITOR. 


By the author of “ My Pretty Jane,” ‘‘ The Spell of Ursula,” etc. (In Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels for May.) > se Ge Mon 


Write for complete list. A new advertising Poster of the Series, by J. J. 
Gould, Jr., will be sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


A New Copyrig 
Lippincott’ 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


By the author of ‘‘By Order of the Czar,” ‘‘The Banishment of Jessop 
Blythe,” etc. With ten full-page illustrations by Clinedinst. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr, Ilatton catches the spirit of this stirring epoch, and constructs a tale 
which has a horrible fascination in its narrative of crimes and cruelties, and 

& sweet charm in its portrayal of the steadfastness of virtue, the constancy 


of loyalty, and the immutability and ultimate triumph of holy love.”—New 
York Home Journal, . . 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
A FIGHT WITH FATE. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Wooing O't.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“This is Mrs, Alexander's best story, and readers of her two previous 
novels, ‘ For His Sake’ and ‘Found Wanting’ will at once recognize this as 
high praise. It isan English story. The plot is good, is skilfully developed ; 
the dialogue is bright, the situations, many of them, dramatic. On the whole, 


it is a bright, entertaining novel, and one of the best of the season.’’—Boston 
Advertiser. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, upon recetpt of price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ~ 





‘ 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Summer Plans of Authors 


AS WE HAVE occasionally done in the past, we make room 
this week for an account of the summer plans of many well- 
known American authors, The number living abroad, or 
making extended journeys or sojourns in foreign lands, shows 
no signs of decreasing. It includes—besides Mr, Henry 
James, Mr, Bret Harte, Mr. Harold Frederic, Mr. W. L. 
Alden and Mr. Henry Harland, who appear to be perma- 
nently established in England as Mr. Henry Harrisse is in 
Paris—Mark Twain, who is circling the globe on a success- 
ful lecturing-tour; Mr. T. A. Janvier, who has been for sev- 
eral years in the south of France, where he and his wife are 
becoming as Provencal as the natives of Provence them- 
selves; Mr. Willard Fiske, who has “settled down” in 
Landor's delightful villa near Florence; Mr. Edgar Fawcett, 
who finds an irresistible fascination in the scenes and mem- 
ories of the same poet-haunted land, from which he has re- 
cently returned; and Mr. R. W. Gilder, who with his family has 
been abroad for the greater part of a year, traveling in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Palestine and Greece. 

Dr. C. C. Abbott will get out of the “torturing linen” 
about June 1, and into a flannel shirt, to while away the hot 
days in a boat on Crosswicks Creek, finishing a local story of 
stage-coach days, 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich will go to Tenants Harbor, 
on the Maine coast, for at least a part of the summer, He 
hasvarious literary plans in mind, but, as he once said himself, 
he “never knows beforehand whether his manuscript is to turn 
out a poem or a sermon.” ° 


Mr. James Lane Allen will go tothe seaside during the hot 
weather, and there work on two books that are to be ready, 
respectively, in the autumn and early in the winter. 

The Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, who celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday on April 30, will spend the summer in Man- 
chester, Mass. He has made no plans for literary work. 


The Hon. John Bigelow—Franklin’s biographer, and Bry- 
ant’s and Tilden’s—is simmering at his country seat, “ The 
Squirrels,” at Highland Falls on the Hudson, with a month 
or so at Narragansett as something to be considered later 
on. His elder son, Capt. John Bigelow, Jr., author of “The 
Principles of Strategy,” is studying the Battle of Saratoga; 
and his younger son, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, is sojourning in 
South Africa. 


Prof. W. H. Bishop, who spent the summer of 1895 in 
Spain, has as yet made no definite plans for the season. He 
has been forced to give up an “abandoned farm” project 
in. the Adirondacks, and may decide for some place in the 
Connecticut hills. 
authors and their work. 


Dr, Daniel G. Brinton will go to his summer residence at 
Media, Penna., to prepare a volume on the religions of 
primitive peoples, and a third edition of his “ Myths of the 
New World.” 


Mr. Noah Brooks will be at “‘ The Ark,” Castine, Me., during 

the summer, having spent the spring in town, at work on an 

. important historical book. The serial publication of the true 

“Story of Marco Polo” from his pen is begun in the June 
St. Nicholas. 


Mr. John Burroughs will remain at West Park, N. Y., most 
of the time, watching his crops grow and doing his whole duty 
as a farmer in grumbling at the weather. A part of July and 
August he proposes to spend in his native hills at Roxbury, 
. Delaware Co., N. Y. 





He has in mind a book about Spanish’ 


Mr. Richard Burton, at his summer home at Dublin, N. 
H., will continue his book-reviewing and editorial work for 
the Hartford Courant. At the same time he will read the 
proofs of a volume of essays toappear next fallor winter, and 
do some writing for the projected “ Library of the World’s 
Literature.” On July 4 he will read a poem at the dedica- 
tion of the town library at Jaffrey, N.H.,where Prof Charles 
F. Richardson will deliver the chief address. 


Mrs. Mary H, Catherwood will go to Mackinac Island for 
the summer. She will write a short story, a continuation, of 
the sketches of French travel for Zhe Atlantic Monthly, and 
plan the framework of a novelette. 


The Rev, Dr, Robert Collyer will spend the month of July 
at the hotel Look Off in New Hampshire, and the balance of 
his time elsewhere in the same state, in Vermont, and by the 
seaside, at Fair Haven, Mass. He willdo no work of any 
kind during the summer. 


Mr. John Vance Cheney will give what little time his duties 
as Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago, allow him, 
to his old home in Dorset, Vt. One or two volumes of his 
verses, old and new, may be expected in the autumn, 
‘“‘ Thistle- Drift” and * Wood Blooms,” by the way, are out 
of print, ‘Queen Helen” being thus the only volume of his 
poetry still in the market. 

Mr. Hiram Corson will pass the summer at his home, the 
Cascadilla Cottage, Ithaca, N. Y., to see through the press a 
Chaucer text-book, to be published by the Messrs. Macmillan. 
He will also write ‘‘ A General Introduction to the Works 
of Robert Browning,” and finish his “ Milton: The Man, the 
Poet and the Polemic Prose-writer.” 


Mr. Stephen Crane will spend the summer with his brother 
at Hartwood, Sullivan County, New York. He does not ex- 
pect to do any literary work this summer—in fact, he will 
do nothing but rest. His brother's estate covers some 3000 
acres; and as Mr. Crane prefers horseback riding to any other 
form of exercise, he can do it all within his brother's gates, 
and not feel that any pent-up Utica contracts his powers. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's schooner yacht Alda (formerly 
the pilot-boat Ezra Nye) was launched on May 16 in Brook- 
lyn, where she had been thoroughly overhauled. Mrs. Craw- 
ford will have an opportunity of deciding on her interior 
fittings when the boat reaches Sorrento. The yacht sailed 
for the Mediterranean on May 25. It is her owner's inten- 
tion to knock about Italy and Sicily for the summer, and he 
will probably return to New York with his wife in October or 
November. The recent substitution of steamboats for the 
sailing vessels formerly used by New York pilots, has thrown 
many a staunch and swift boat on the market, by the way, and 
other yachtsmen might well do what Mr. Crawford has done. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B, Custer, who has been giving readings in 
the West, is at present at Lawrence Park, Bronxville, whence 
she will go to Onteora, in the Catskills. She dislikes living 
in a conventional way, and will establish herself in a stable 
belonging to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, just across the mount- 
ain road from her cottage. During the summer she will 
write one or two papers on the last days of the war, but has 
no other work in view. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis went abroad early in the spring 


to witness and describe the Olympic games and the coronation 
of the Tsar. The latter part of his intention was carried out. 


His plans for the future are always vague. 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge will edit S¢. Nicholas from On- 
teora, in the Catskills, whither she will repair, as usual, after 
a little sauntering about the country. 
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Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr will remain at home at “The Ma- 
ples,” Rutland, Vt., during the summer, She has made a 
contract with the Messrs. Macmillan for a new book, and is 

iving the finishing touches to another, which she wrote dur- 
Ing the past winter. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston is already installed in his summer 
home on Lake George, where he will remain until Noyem- 
ber, working on his “ History of Life in the United States,” 
the first volume of which he aims to bring out before the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Chester B. Fernald is to bring out a collection of his 
highly original short stories in the fall. In the meantime, 
having just returned from Maine, he is en rouse to Berkeley, 
Cal., where his marriage is to be celebrated this month. A 
wedding-trip to Alaska will be followed by a visit of a year 
to Japan, whither he will be accompanied by a typewriting- 
machine of the latest pattern. 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, who has just returned from the West, 
will spend the summer in the mountains of Maine, near 
Bethel. He will write some short stories and make the first 
sketch of a volume which will be a sequel to his first book, 
* Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.” 

Mr. Harold Frederic will remain in London during the 
summer, doing newspaper work. He will go to work, also, 
on a novel of nearly, if not quite, the length of ‘‘ The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware.” It will be his first attempt to 
deal in fiction with exclusively English people and subjects. 
This new book is to be published in England by Mr. Heine- 
mann. 

Miss Alice French (‘Octave Thanet”) is vibrating, men- 
tally, between England, France and the White Mountains. 
She prefers a place'where a bicycle can be ridden, not walked 
with; which should eliminate one of the factors in her prob- 
lem. For two years to come she will be occupied with short 
stories for Harper's, Scribner's and Mc Clure’s. 


Mr. Henry B. Fuller has made no plans yet for the season. 
His new book, “‘The Puppet-Booth,” which has just been 
published, entitles him, however, to a long rest. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness has been tarpon-fishing in 
Florida (but without success), and will remain at home in 
Wallingford, Penn., during the summer to prepare the new 
volume of his Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, “‘ A Win- 
ter’s Tale,” which, he believes, will keep him reasonably cool. 
He will also work on the new translation of the Bible, now 
in hand by Dr. Haupt of Johns Hopkins University, assisted 
by Dr. Cheyne, Dr. Driver, Prof. Toy and fifteen or twenty 
of the most eminent Hebrew scholars of England, Germany 
and America, of which he is the English editor. It is pro- 
posed to bring out Isaiah, the Psalms and Judges in the fall. 

Miss Jeannette L. Gilder sails to-day for England and 
France. She will be absent about two months. 

The Rev. Washington Gladden will begin to write his prom- 
ised volume on “ The Working Church and its Pastor,” for 
the International Theological Library (published by the 
Messrs. Scribner), at his summer home in Owego, N. Y. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis will remain at his home in Ithaca, 
N, Y., making short excursions into the lake region of cen- 
tral New York. He is at work on “ The American in Hol- 
land,” a book in which he will give some account of his four 
journeys through the Netherlands and show Americans how 
much there is worth seeing and knowing in the land behind 
the dykes. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the poet, will remain in Au- 
burndale, Mass., at the post-office, as befits a public servant. 
She will preparea book of essays for Messrs. Copeland & Day, 
and begin work on the only first-hand American edition of 
the poems of her old friend, Henry Vaughan the Silurist. 


The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus will have a busy summer. He 


expects to lecture at the Ottawa (Kan.) Chautauqua, and at 
the assemblies at Winfield, in the same state, Colfax, Ia., 
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Eagle Lake, Ind., Crete, Neb., and Chautauqua, N.Y. He 
will be near New York in August, supplying some of the pul- 
pits of this city and Brooklyn. 

Dr, Edward Everett Hale will visit various places in New 
England during the season. He is preparing for the press 
his Harvard University lectures on the Congregational 
Church, which will be published in the autumn. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris will stay at home in Atlanta, 
Ga., during the summer, “ watching the children and the 
roses grow.” He considers home “a mighty nice place for a 
holiday—no hotel discomforts, no badly cooked vittles, no 
muskeeters, and more human natur to the square inch than 
anywhere in the world.” Mr. Harris is always at work, and 
may write some short stories, or even a long one, 


Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
will be in the Adirondacks during the latter part of July and 
the early part of August. His literary projects consist of a 
small book on “ The Interpretation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ and 
his ‘ Wilhelm Meister’” ; the preparing for publication of his 
lectures on *“* The Philosophy of History”; of a volume on 
“ Psychological Foundations” for the International Educa- 
tion Series published by the Messrs. Appleton; some inter- 
pretations of Emerson’s poems; and a new edition of “The 
Spiritual Sense of Dante’s ‘ Divine Comedy,’” 

Mrs, Burton Harrison is in London; Mr. Harrison will join 
her this month, and take her to Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and Russia. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who came to New York shortly 
after he had won the Herald's $10,000 prize, has not yet 
decided whether he will prolong his stay among us, or return 
to Jamaica. He has no work in hand at present, and no plans. 

Col. John Hay sailed for Europe with his daughter in 
the latter part of May, to roam through Touraine and Au- 
vergne for a couple of months. He has just gone from Lon- 
don to Paris. The late summer and autumn will be passed 
at his country home in the New Hampshire hills, 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who has been con- 
fined to his bed by illness most of the winter, will spend the 
summer in Dublin, N.H., as usual. He will complete the 
remaining (first) volume of his “‘ Massachusetts in the Army 
and Navy, 1861-5,” of which the second volume was pub- 
lished first ; and will write a series of his personal reminis- 
cences as author and reformer, to be published in Zhe Az 
lantic Monthly during 1897. 

Mr. W. D. Howells will be at Far Rockaway, L. I., during 
the entire summer, engaged on a new novel that is to appear 
in one of the Harper periodicals during the coming year. 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett will divide her time, this summer, 
between her home in South Berwick, and Manchester-by. the- 
Sea, visiting Mrs. J.T. Fields, who will occupy her cottage 
at the latter place during the season. 

On Mr. Gilder’s return from Europe, a month hence, Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, associate editor of Zhe Century, 
will take a holiday, partly for recreation, and partly to give 
the final touches to his second volume of verse, “‘ Apostrophe 
to Greece, and Other Poems,” including paraphrases from the 
Servian, after literal translations by Mr. Nikola Tesla. 


Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston will be all summer at his 
home in Baltimore, and at his desk in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, at Washington. In the third week of July, however, he 
will deliver three lectures at the Catholic Summer School at 
Madison, Wis., and five at that at Platenburgh, N. Y., in the 
first week of August. 


Mr, Henry C. Lea will be at Cape May, N. J., during the 
summer, as usual. He intends to continue his work on the 
history of the Spanish Inquisition, a subject on which he has 
long been an authoritative writer. 


The Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, who recently resigned an 
Episcopal pastorate at West Springfield, Mass., in order to 
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devote himself to literary work, is revising the manuscript of 
a little book on the intimations of Christ in the Old Testa- 
ment. “The Shadow of Christ,” he calls it; and it will 
probably be followed by a volume on “ The Actual Christ.” 

Miss Julia Magruder, who is recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, will remain in Virginia, at work on a new novel. 

Miss Marguerite Merington will be the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, at Buzzard’s Bay, early in June. Her 
plans for the rest of the summer include a short trip to Paris 
and London. She is writing a comedy of American social life. 


Mr. Harrison S. Morris, Director of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, married Miss Anna Wharton at the 
country seat of her father, Mr. Joseph Wharton, at Milestown, 
near Philadelphia, on June 2, the Quaker ceremony being 
observed. The bride is a cousin of Miss Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, and takes a keen interest in literature and art. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is already at York Harbor, Me., 
and will return to Washington on Oct. 1. He is at work on 
a novel, for which no time of publication has been set thus far. 


Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck, the Alabama poet, sailed for 
Europe on May 29, with a bicycle tour of northern France 
in prospect. , 

Miss Agnes Repplier will spend July on the New England 
coast, and August inthe Adirondacks. She has a great deal 
of magazine work on hand, but will bring out no book next 
autumn. 

Mr. William H. Rideing, who sailed for England on May 27, 
on the New York, will remain most of the summer in that 
country, doing his usual work as associate editor of Zhe 
North American Review and The Youth's Companion. His 
new book, “ At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone, and Other 
Transatlantic Experiences,” has just been published by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe will probably spend the greater part of July 
at Amherst, and go to Europe on Aug. 1, for a trip of eight 
or nine weeks. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt will spend the summer days 
largely at Police Headquarters, and, whenever possible, his 
nights at his home at Sagamore Hill, L. I. He hopes to 
take a three or four weeks’ vacation, however, on his ranch, 
to try the new small calibre Winchester on antelope, He 
has just brought out the fourth volume of his “ Winning of 
the West,” and may collaborate with Capt. Mahan on that 
part of the new British Naval History, now being planned 
under Mr. W. Laird Clowes, dealing with the American wars 
of England. 


Mr. Carl Schurz will finish a biographical sketch of Charles 
Sumner at Lake George, N. Y., where he will remain the 
greater part of the summer. 


Mr. Clinton Scollard, who has resigned the chair of Eng- 
lish literature in Hamilton College to give his whole time 
to literary work, will remain at Clinton, N. Y., during the 
summer. His new work, “‘Skenandoa: A Narrative Poem,” 


with dedicatory verses to Edward North, LL.D., is an-. 


nounced, in an edition limited to 300 copies. 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell will leave Washington in June 
for the coast of Maine. In the latter part of the summer she 
will go to the Algonquin, at St. Andrew’s, N. B., thence to 
Newport, and finally, before her return home in October, to 
this city. She is reading the proofs of her Herald prize 
story, ‘‘The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” which the 
Messrs. Scribner will publish, with illustrations by Mr. Henry 

. Verbeck, and is also putting the final touches on the play 
from which the story was taken, for it was originally intended 
for the stage. The stage-rights for this country, Great Britain, 
Canada and France have been secured by an English firm. : 

Dr. Albert Shaw of Zhe Review of Reviews will probably 
attend the great political conventions, travel somewhat in the 

West and Northwest, make an incursion or two across the 
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Canadian border, spend a little while atthe Placid Club in 
the Adirondacks, and give what remains of his time to his 
home at Irvington on the Hudson, and to the new Country 
Club at that place. 

Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman will remain at his home in 
Yonkers during the early part of the summer. The latter 
part he will spend at Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. He 
will put together the material he has already collected for a 
text-book on “ The Orders of Architecture,” and may bring 
out a book of verse, 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith will sail for Holland in July. His 
plans include, further, a month’s stay at Constantinople, and 
a visit to Venice in September. He will return home 
towards the end‘of October. It is probable that he will finish 
his new novel,“ Caleb West: Master-Diver,” before he 
leaves. 

Miss Harriet P. Spofford will remain at her home on Deer 
Island, near Newburyport, Mass., during the summer, with 
the exception of a short journey to the mountains, She is 
engaged on some stories and editorial work, and may put 
together a volume of tales. 


Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman will spend the summer at 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y., where he has established 
a permanent residence, far enough removed from the func- 
tions and importunities of city life. It is hoped that he will 
there find time for his own original work—a privilege that 
has been denied him for several years. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton, having recently returned to “ The 
Holt,” Convent Station, N. J., from a five-months’ stay in 
the South, mostly in New Orleans, has no desire to leave his 
home during the summer. He will finish some sketches and 
short stories, and then begin work on a serial story of about 
60,000 words, which has been ordered by a New York mag- 
azine. In this story he will venture into fields hitherto un- 
trodden by him. 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard will again go to Sag Harbor, 
L. I., where he has spent the last seven or eight summers. 
He has no plans of literary work at present, 


Miss Edith M. Thomas was at last advices in England, 
having arrived in London in the middle of April. She is ex- 
pected home in June, after an absence of a full year, From 
Rotterdam, her route led up the Rhine to Mayence, thence 
to Carlsbad, Bohemia, brief stops having been made on the 
way at Cologne, Frankfort and Heidelberg The Rhine 
journey she regards as an experience fora lifetime. Several 
weeks were spent in Switzerland, chiefly in Lucerne and on 
the Rigi, where she witnessed-a great storm which came roar- 
ing up the mountain-side from the valley below. She trav- 
elled southward into the region of the Italian lakes, ee 
at Milan, Genoa, Pisa and Florence. The latter city worke 
its customary magic, delaying her for several months. In 
the spring she visited Rome and (very briefly) Paris. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson can think of no'better summer re- 
sort than his own home, Sherwood Place, at Cra-fordsville, 
Ind. Besides his editorial work on Zhe Jndependent, he 
hopes to finish a novel on which he has been at work off and 
on for the last two years. 


Mr. John Townsend Trowbridge will remain at home in 
Arlington, Mass., until he has finished a serial story upon 
which he is working. When that is finished, he will take a 
three or four weeks’ rest. 


Dr. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell will remain in Ithaca most 
of the summer, to work on the proof sheets of his “ Literary 
History of the American Revolution,” reserving the very last 
weeks of the season for rest on the Maine coast. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, who delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Wellesley College, on May 21, will take 
his family to the Black Forest and pass the summer fishing 
and bicycling over the well-kept German roads. Dr. van 
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Dyke’s Yale lectures will be published at an early date by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Mrs. Ward) will pass the summer 
at her cottage in East Gloucester, Mass., with her husband. 
They will return to Newton Centre about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner expects to spend the summer 
at home, “reading the 100 Best Authors.” . 

Ex-President Andrew D. White of Cornell will be in Wash- 
ington and Ithaca, N. Y., most of the summer, assisting in 
the preparation of the report of the Venezuela Commission, 
of which he is a member. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs.George C. Riggs) sailed for Eng- 
land on May 6, to remain until the end of:June. She then 
returns to America, and will spend the three following months 
at Quillcote-on-Saco, her country home in Maine. She ex- 
pects to finish, while there, a new story—a study of child- 
life, to be published in the early winter, and also to make 
ready for the press a volume of her songs. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, who was in town this week, ex- 
pects to spend the greater part of the summer at the Profile 
House, in the White Mountains, working steadily on her 
new novel, “ Jerome, a Poor Man.” 

Prof. Charles A. Young will pass the summer in his old 
home, at Hanover, N.H. He has no special work on hand, 
but proposes to revise his college text-book on “General 


Astronomy,” and perhaps his high-school book on the “ Ele- 
ments of Astronomy.” 





Literature 
M. Zola’s ** Rome’’ 

1. Rome, By Emile Zola. Transl. by E. A. Visetelly, Authorived ver- 
sion, 2vols, Macmillan & Co. 2. Rome, Par Emile Zola. Bren- 
tano’s. 

No MATTER in what spirit, or with what preconceived 
opinion, one may approach M. Zola’s work, it is impossible 
to deny that it has two qualities which are becoming so rare 
that they begin to take high rank among the virtues— 
conviction and sincerity. The spirit of mockery, whether 
amiable or cynical, and directed alike to the good and 
bad sides of human nature, has become a marked char- 
acteristic of the literature of the day, especially in France, 
and the effect is disastrous. After all, no great work 
ever has been, or ever will be, done in the world without 
honest enthusiasm, and nothing is so fatally discouraging 
to enthusiasm as irony. It is easy to grow impatient at 
M. Zola’s limitations, but, if he were more conscious of 
them himself, he would never have forced himself into the 
position he now holds. His passionate sympathy with hu- 
man suffering and with the humble tragedies of obscure lives, 
and his constant revolt against complaisant corruption and 
the greed of gain, which too often sit in high places, give him 
a right to be heard by those who concern themselves with 
the problems of a decadent civilization. But unfortunately 
his audience is not limited to any particular class, and many 
listen to him from a curiosity which is idle, if not worse. 
Voltaire said long ago that, no matter how great a man might 
be, he must always belong to his own century; and of this 
M. Zola is a striking proof, In France, to-day, strength 
and brutality are often looked upon as the same, and both 
artists and men-of-letters have forgotten that decent reserve 
is an inherent quality of all really great minds. 

The present book is a sort of sequel to “‘ Lourdes” and 
continues the story of the young priest, Pierre Froment. He 
has recovered from the shock to his faith by throwing himself 
into good works among the poor of Paris, and his ardent 
dreams for an ideal Catholicism, which shall reconcile the 
simplicity of early belief with the Socialistic problems of mod- 
ern society, have found expression in a book called “ New 
Rome.” He is told that it is in danger of being put upon the 
Index Expurgatorius as unorthodox, and therefore goes to 
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Rome to defend his views. He is recommended to the fam- 
ily of Cardinal Boccanera, who is at the head of an extraor- 
dinary household, to which we are introduced as though it 
were typical, which is always M. Zola’s way. A great deal 
of space throughout the book is taken up by descriptions of 
Rome, from all points and at all hours, and, although one 
feels that the writerhas been under the spell of the enchan- 
tress, who has more charm in her decline than another in her 
heyday, neither his literary power nor his style are seen at 
their best. It is not possible to judge of the latter from the 
translation, which is scarcely adequate, but in the original it 
is often labored and turgid, with an abuse of adjectives that 
deprives it of force. His impressions of the Sistine Chapel 
and his interise admiration for the great creative power 
which was Michael Angelo are, however, very interesting. 
Pierre Froment is soon brought into contact with all the 
personages of the story, and is sent from one ecclesiastical 
functionary to another, but for some time knocks in vain 
at the door of the Vatican. While he is eating his heart 
out, he tries to amuse and instruct himself by seeing some- 
thing of Rome and the various classes of its inhabitants. 
And here M. Zola is out of his depth. He repeats many 
of the hackneyed statements which are believed by tourists, 
but not by people who have ever really lived in Italy; such 
as that the Roman climate is pernicious and almost fatal 
in summer, and that the northern Italians are the back- 
bone of the country and constitute the hope of its future. He 
also attempts to give an idea of Roman society, but here, 
also, he is misleading. He is never quite at home when deal- 
ing with ladies and gentlemen, and, even after making allow- 
ances for a foreigner’s misunderstanding of the simplicity and 
directness of the Italian character, it is quite impossible to be- 
lieve that any modern gentlewoman,no matter with what amor- 
ous atavism, should have behaved as his heroine, Benedetta, 
does on more than one occasion, and especially in what is 
meant to be the great scene of the book. 

It is natural that M. Zola should have a kindly feeling for 
the King and Queen of Italy, by whom he was graciously re- 
ceived, but, considering that Leo XIII. refused to see him, 
it is a flagrant breach of literary and social good taste that 
he should represent Pierre as having a long audience of the 
Pope, in which the latter speaks freely on several important 
subjects. Evenin this country, where privacy is too often in- 
vaded and betrayed, such sham interviews are regarded as 
unfair and dishonorable, and that a writer of M. Zola’s posi- 
tion should stoop te such methods is nothing less than dis- 
graceful. The end of it all is that, after M. Zola has ex- 
pressed his views with great frankness about many things 
temporal and eternal, and has caused two of his leading 
characters to die violent deaths, he starts the young priest 
back to Paris again, once more thoroughly disheartened and 
skeptical, It is impossible not to feel that the author meant 
from the beginning that such should be the case. There is 
not much trace of the elaborate effort at impartiality which 
may be seen in “‘ Lourdes,” and the whole book is as much 
a piece of special pleading as any of the theological treatises 
of which he disapproves. It is difficult, indeed, tosee why it 
should have been written, for it says nothing which was not 
known before, and must shock any religious reader, of what- 
ever creed. The summary of M. Zola’s own belief, as given 
in “Le Docteur Pascal,” and repeated here, is that the 
object of life should be, for a man, pursuit of the truths of 
science, and for a woman, motherhood, the question of 
morality being entirely secondary. 

But, while it is true that some otherwise exemplary men 
and women have been laws unto themselves, refusing to 
acknowledge general rules, it is also true that such rules 
must exist if society is to be kept together. Benedetta, 
the heroine, is represented as resisting her own impulses 
and the man whom she adores because of moral and 
religious scruples which in the end she renounces and 
condemns. Nothing is gained by this retractation ex- 
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cept a sensational scene, and the reader is left with the 
impression that life is a cruel failure, except insomuch as 
people may be free to follow their natural instincts. So 
far as the hero, Pierre Froment, is concerned, one is in- 
clined to share the opinion of his spiritual pastors and mas- 
ters, that he is a meddlesome visionary, and that, on the 
whole, the world is better off in remaining unconverted to 
his theories. Any church as an organization is-as dependent 
on discipline as an army, and that a man of M. Zola’s un- 
doubted power should apparently be unable to recognize 
such a necessity is only further evidence of the restless im- 
patience which is now so widespread in France. 





Two Books by Stephen Crane 
1. Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, D. Appleton & Co. 
Mother. Edward Arnold. 

THE PROBLEM which we have always with us, which presses 
more and more for an answer, and which we are only begin- 
ning to study, is that upon which Mr. Crane aims to throw 
some light in these two books. He offers no solution; he 
does not even state the problem. He simply turns on the 
light, and we perceive at once what the actual conditions of 
life are to the other nine-tenths, in New York. What rules 
in New York, rules in every large city of the world supposed 
to be civilized—but with a difference. There is what may 
be called a special atmosphere here; and it is Mr. Crane’s 
chief merit as a novelist of low life that he has known how to 
reproduce it with fidelity. It is naturally denser in low 
places, such as those which. he has chosen to illumine, but it 
is the same atmosphere, only more rarefied, higher up. 
Broaden the traits a very little, and the supremely contempt- 
uous truck-driver, whose glory is in a phenomenal “ jam,” 
and whose habit, on ordinary occasions, it is to fix “ his eye on 
a high and distant object, commanding his horses to start, 
and then going into a trance of observation,” indifferent as 
to what may happen to mere foot-passengers—this haughty 
and self-contained being may represent the modern Jugger- 
naut, Trade, quite as well as any other “ driver” or “ pusher ” 
behind desk or counter. Not one of them but rejoices in 
like manner in the glory of the fray; not one but observes 
with the same air of: abstract content the crushing progress 
of the machine. . 

“ Maggie” (1) is the life-history of one of the crushed. 
Through infancy and youth, she is the slave of the stronger 
members of her family. When she is led “to the bad” by 
a resplendent barkeeper, her brother, the high and mighty 
driver of the truck, feels his honor assailed, and there is a 
gory and glass-shivering quarter of an hour in the saloon, 
When Maggie returns, she is held up to the execration of the 
tenement, for having disgraced her family; and when her 
drowned body is brought home, the drunken mother is with 
difficulty prevailed upon by a sympathetic neighbor to “ for- 
give” her. 

“ George’s Mother ” (2), dwelling in the same tenement, is 
another of the crushed ones. She is a country-bred, mildly 
fanatical little woman, and her life is one long and spirited 
warfare against the devils of dirt and sin, 
siasm flourishes in her, it might be said on air. She attends 
on Thursday evenings a small conventicle, austere in its ap- 
pointments, the refuge of a few souls from imminent per- 
dition, Her great grief is that her only surviving son will 
not accompany her there. For George, imaginative like his 
mother, has found another refuge, where also a chosen few, 
out of place in a harsh world, “ fitted for a tree-shaded land, 
where everything was peace,” are used to congregate. Here 
the decorations are of a more cheerful character. A rite 
frequently repeated consists in the bringing of fresh glasses 
and the taking away of others that have been emptied. It 
is a paradise of wit and fancy, affection and sentiment, where 
whiskey prophesies smooth things by the mouths of its wor- 
shippers. But, as a consequence of too frequent attendance 
at this‘shrine, George loses his job. It is an article of faith 
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with his coreligionists, as with those of other persuasions, not 
to lend money. He is mourned over a little ; then dropped. 

And now the manly and martial qualities of the youths 
whose glorious deeds half fill the former book engage his at- 
tention. They, at least, squarely face the world as it is, un- 
dismayed, needing neither refuge nor consolation, They suc- 
cessfully tackle its most perplexing problems, have their way 
by force of fists and obtain what they want without paying for 
it. They are the lords of life, the cream and fine flower of 
our civilization, its most expressive product. Shaking off his 
dreams, George violently fights his way into full communion 
with these choice spirits. The little mother finds her mystic 
warfare becoming too much for her: she is overpowered by 
the demons and dies tormented by visions like those that 
scare the dying sinner in medizval picture-books. 

It is greatly to Mr. Crane’s credit that he indulges in no 
rhetoric and is never denunciatory. It is such an easy trick 
of art, and such a convenience to good people who want a 
definite object of attack, to throw all the blame for our social 
disorder upon some particularclass—the monopolists, the rum- 
sellers, the politicians, the clergy,—that it is little wonder 
that such is the course usually pursued by writers who take 
their themes from the slums. But their books are bad art, 
and only add to the muddle they profess to depict. Mr. 
Crane is not yet a skilled artist: he indulges too frequently 
in needless repetition, and is not always as careful as he 
should be about the construction of his sentences, But he 
knows that the essential thing in his line of work is to focus 
the vital facts in a given field of observation, without distor- 
tion ; and this he succeeds in doing. 





‘¢ The Supply at St. Agatha’s’’ 
By Elisabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THERE ARE FEW of our American writers upon whom we 
may more confidently rely to say something, and say it well, 
every time, than Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. In song or story, 
essay or sermon, we find the same clear-cut, logical thought, 
vitalized and humanized by the warm pulsations of a tender 
heart. “The Supply at St. Agatha’s” is a short story, but it 
contains a great deal more than most long ones. Its herois 
an aged minister—a character which Mrs. Ward always por- 
trays with a masterly hand,—whose taking-off is mystified by 
a delicate veil of occultism. To have a “supply ” from an- 
other world is an honor not allowed many churches; and 
the author who can glide a ghost into the pulpit and make 
him so fervent and effectual as the supply at St. Agatha’s is, 
perhaps, justified in giving a dear, old minister pneumonia to 
do it. In this book, as in all the others of this writer, there 
is the same high and sensitive recognition, back of all her 
art, of literature as a calling sacred and obedient to some- 
thing higher than the arbitrary canons of art. 

To keep on writing books that are positively good for the 
soul—without being mild preachments from sugar-coated 
texts—requires both high resolve and great originality. 
Especially is this true in an age whose shibboleth is “ art 
for art’s sake ”’—sometimes to the total exclusion of any- 
thing else for anything else’s sake. Mrs. Ward, like Paul, 
has always had a message to deliver unto the churches, and 
has kept on delivering it with unflinching fidelity. Her lan- 
guage is the language of parable and poetry, and her princi- 
ples are those which have made her life rich in benevolent 
and philanthropic deeds. While considerations like these 
may seem outside the domain of literary criticism, they are, 
in reality, the most important within it; unless, indeed, we 
do not believe the poet who says that ‘no perfect artist is de- 
veloped from any imperfect woman.” The botanist might as 
wisely ignore all but the petals of flowers, as the critic the 
ethical root, stalk and sepals that bear the blossoms of litera- 
ture. We strongly recommend Mrs. Ward's little story to all 


pulpits and pews that have not yet learned the difference be- 
tween Christianity and the hundred-and-one inanities that 
have masqueraded under its banner. 


*¢ When Greek Meets Greek’’ 
By Foseph Hatton. F. B, Lippincott Co. 

AN HISTORICAL NOVEL, whose scene is marked by the 
bloody footprints of Robespierre, Danton and Marat, gives 
promise of keeping its reader awake. In Mr. Hatton’s latest 
work this promise will be heroically fulfilled, unless the book 
falls into the hands of one who can stop in the middle of one 
of Conan Doyle’s stories, or doze over the sack-and-slay 
chapters of Weyman, In his manner of introducing the 
reader to his characters, Mr. Hatton has improved upon 
the example of the great masters of historical romance. 
There are no long, winding, prefatorial corridors through 
which we must thread our way to the scene of action, as in 
Scott’s otherwise enchanting tales. With Mr. Hatton, in- 
deed, there is no need of hall or corridor, for we leap at once 
(with the hero) through a window into a damsel’s chamber, 
where we find ourselves in very entertaining society. This 
seemingly unceremonious act is robbed of its indecorum by 
the fact that the interloper—a guileless youth—is pursued by 
revolutionary bloodhounds. These conditions also excuse 
his first salute to the fair occupant, whose mouth he covers 
with his hand as soon as he enters her room. 

The demands of poetic justice are promptly satisfied, how- 
ever, by a tender sentiment, which is developed with electric 
celerity between the two. But the author would doubtless 
justify his expeditious results on the plea that in the reign of 
terror, when kings and kingdoms were made and unmade 
in a day, lovers were obliged to keep step to the same rapid 
measure. The hairbreadth escapes of the two young people 
already mentioned, and of two other aristocratic lovers, whom 
they help to escape the guillotine, occupy the entire book. 
After the reader’s stock of sympathy is well nigh exhausted, 
he is cheered by the closing scene, which presents the 
two pairs of lovers, wholly intact, nestling together in a 
friendly foreign land, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. 





A Stevensonian Aftermath 
4. Weir of Hermiston. With an Eaitorial' Note by Sidney Colvin. 
2. Poems and Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

SAYS THE AUTHOR of “ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” “ The 
world is so full of a number of things, I’m sure we should 
all be as happy as kings.” But among these incentives to 
happiness there are included, unfortunately, too few writers 
like the cheerful philosopher himself, nor does time dull the 
keenness of our regret that he should have been taken from 
us just when he was, while so many others were left who 
might well attract the animadversion of the Society for Doing 
Without Some People. Our regret is only intensified when 
we reach the abrupt close, in the middle of a sentence, of 
“Weir of Hermiston” (1). We hardly know—Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Stevenson’s literary executor, himself doubts,— 
whether it is any advantage to have the completed outline of 
the plot as it is supplied by Mrs. Strong. The dramatic 
possibilities of which it is so full only heighten the inevitable 
méntal contrast between its skeleton bareness and the happy 
and satisfying words in which we know that Stevenson would 
have clothed it, had he been spared to work on, as he was 
doing through that last November, “ at the full pitch of his 

wers and in the conscious happiness of their exercise.” 

e can only strive tosilence our regrets, and to be thankful, 
as we are for the Venus of Milo, that we have so much. 

We should perhaps avoid the proverbially thankless task 
of comparison. Zach lover of Stevenson will always have 


his pet bits, which he will defend, without always knowing 
why, against the pet bits of some one else; and yet, as we 
read these nine chapters, and try to project ourselves into 
the mental attitude of posterity, we cannot help feeling that 
the completed “Weir” would have stood out among the rest 
as perhaps its author’s greatest, if not his dearest, title to 
that remembrance about whose likelihood he wondered so 
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wistfully as he drew near the end. Fora single character, 
there is not perhaps one that has the indescribable charm of 
Prince Florizel of Bohemia—there is not one that is more 
alive than Alan Breck ; and yet the whole (since we must 
call it so) is great enough to take its place among the works 
of the giants. ‘There is a mastery, a sureness of touch and 
grasp, an even level of excellence, that tempts us into hyper- 
bole, Agreeing fully with what Mr. Arthur Waugh wrote the 
other day about the Superlative in Criticism, we may yet 
shelter ourselves for this occasion under Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
recent aphorism that “ criticism is the art of praise,” and but 
try to praise worthily. Stevenson himself, only too doubt- 
ing a judge of his own performance, had no doubts here:— 
‘I never felt so before in anything I ever wrote. It will be 
my best work.” So he spoke of it to his friends in the 
frankness of intimacy; and they will not grudge him their 
assent, 

The trouble is that the thing is so one, so coherent, as to 
make it almost impossible to justify our words by any other 
process than that of putting the book itself into people’s 
hands. It is true, there are many felicitous phrases which 
have the unique Stevensonian flavor, which belong to what 
some have called the real Stevenson, the word-painter, the 
writer for the pleasure of writing, without after-motive. Such 
a passage is the description of the road to Hermiston, so 
simple in its mechanism, so convincing in its very simplicity, 
ending with the final sharp, clear picture where the road 
ends :—* All beyond and about is the great field of the hills ; 
the plover, the curlew and the lark cry there; the wind 
blows as it blows in a ship’s rigging, hard and cold and pure; 
and the hill-tops huddle one behind another, like a herd of 
cattle, into the sunset.” There are the illuminating similes, 
the vivid flashes of insight, like the final touch in the picture 
of the uncouth scoundrel up for his sentence before the 
Hanging Judge :—‘‘ There was pinned about his throat a 
piece of dingy flannel, and this it was perhaps that turned the 
scale in Archie’s mind between disgust and pity. The creat- 
ure stood in a vanishing point; yet a little while, and he 
was still a man, and had eyes and apprehensions ; yet a little 
longer, and with a last sordid piece of pageantry he would 
cease to be. And here, in the meantime, with a trait of 
human nature that caught at the beholder’s breath, he was 
tending a sore throat.” 

But for the high qualities of conception, for the inexorable 
development of character from point to point, for the com- 
position of the whole picture, no extract can speak. Lord 
Hermiston himself, the terror of evil-doers and of his son, 
while drawn partly from the actual Braxfield (though Mr. Col- 
vin suggests that the story in this particular, as in others, 
ought to have been thrown back a generation), yet owes his 
life to the author; young Archie, weak and foolish with the 
folly of youth as we first know him, was to develop unex- 
pected qualities ; and once again we rejoice that the creator 
of Catriona had put away his diffidence in the power of draw- 
ing feminine characters in time to give us the two Kirsties— 
the elder strong in her loyalty and uprightness, the younger 
so touching by her young sweetness and the very weakness 
which was to bring about such tragedies. But we must not 
keep the reader from the book itself; and we shall only say 
further that Mr. Colvin is to be thanked for the full details he 
has given us of the origins and progress of the story, every 
word full of interest to those who learned long ago to follow 
with the feeling of personal friendship each detail of the life 

of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

This will be a fitting place to note the appearance, in the 
same neat and attractive edition, of a volume of verse (2) 
comprising the whole of “ Underwoods,” “Ballads” and the 
other delightful collection from which we quoted at the out- 
set; and adding to them, as (according to the author’s sug- 
gestion) the third book of “« Underwoods,” no less than forty 
additional poems written since the publication of the others. 
Those who know Mr. Stevenson’s verse will be glad to have 
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all their old favorities between two covers, and there are 
many among the later poems which they will recognize, and 
in whose preservation from their fugitive situation they will 
rejoice. Many of these latter are addressed to his wife and 
to other friends, both in England and in the more genial 
islands of his closing life; while a few embody the thoughts 
which came to him as he sat waiting for the death which 
could not be long delayed. One in particular, the exquisitely 
delicate and tender “‘ Evensong,” which deserves a place by 
the side of “ Prospice ” and “Crossing the Bar,” is so short 
that we may quote it here for the pleasure of those to whom 
it is still unknown :— 
«+ The embers of the day are red 

Beyond the murky hill. 

The kitchen smokes: the bed 

In the darkling house is spread : 

The great sky darkens overhead, 

And the great woods are shrill, 

So far have I been led, 

Lord, by Thy will: 

So far have I followed, Lord, and wondered still, 


The breeze from the embalmed land 

Blows sudden towards the shore, 

And claps my cottage door. 

I hear the signal, Lord—I understand: 

The night at Thy command 

Comes. I will eat and sleep and will not question more.” 





‘His Honour, and a Lay ”’ 
By Mrs, Everard Cotes. D, Appleton & Co. 

It WOULD sEEM almost a pity that it is impossible to pass 
a law restraining writers of the fair sex from entering the 
holy estate of matrimony; not because there is any reason 
to fear the neglect of their art, for Mrs, Cotes has given us an 
excellent proof in this book that deterioration by no means 
necessarily. follows. We are thinking of the convenience of 
those who have occasion to mention them in literary columns. 
It takes so long to get used to a change of name, and it is 
sometimes so hard to recall off-hand which is which, that we 
cannot but be grateful to Miss Corelli for having publicly 
and proudly stated that she is far too contented as she is to 
think of making any change. We shall, therefore, be spared 
the trouble of trying, three or four times a year, to remem- 
ber another name for her. As for Mrs. Everard Cotes (Miss 
Sara Jeannette Duncan that was), we are glad to be able to 
say that, by whatever name, she has given us a very good 
book. -Even those who read it uncomfortably by instalments 
in The Pall Mall Magazine may be ready before many years 
go by to read it over again, so fresh and crisp is the dialogue, 
so graphic the portraiture of its characters, They are nearly 
all taken from official or quasi-official society in Calcutta, 
His Honor being an extremely clever personage who attains 
to the dignity of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal by the 
adroit playing of his cards. With all his cleverness, as is 
happily often the case with such gentry, he fails at the last 
to conceal from some of the people whose opinion he most 
values the fact that he is at the same time a sneak and a 
blackguard—in the emphatic language of another man, “a 
skunk.” 

Almost the only point on which we have had passing 
doubts of the plot’s verisimilitude is concerned with the pos- 
sibility of his having “ fooled all the people some of the time 
and some of the people all the time.” The nature of the 
malodorous animal alluded to is so unmistakable that no one 

' who is brought into proximity with it can be excused for re- 
taining any doubts; and the Hon. Lewis Ancram is so essen- 
tially unscrupulous in his methods that one would have ex- 
pected at least some suspicion to arise without the interpo- 
sition of the particular Nemesis which comes up with him, 
just in time ta prevent irretrievable catastrophe to the charm- 
ing heroine. As a matter of fact, none does arise, except in 
the mind of the clear-sighted young lady who is also pre- 
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served from marrying him, and is made happy by the love of 
the excellent person who bestowed the uncomplimentary 
epithet upon His Honor. But we must remember that we 
are admitted behind the scenes to an extent which gives us 
the advantage over those who were brought into actual con- 
tact with the rising official, and must question our own 
doubts. Mrs, Cotes evidently knows her India as well, and 
is as fully possessed by the magical fascination of it, as Mr. 
Kipling.’ It is for statesmen to say how far they will accept 
her uncompromising picture of the “higher-education ” 
Bengali of the present day, with its suggestion of danger to 
the stability of the Indian Empire; but we should not be 
much surprised if it were in the main true. Apart from this 
gtaver bearing of the book, it is an exceedingly readable 
story, and, while some of the minor characters have the air of 
being merely local types, the more important ones have a 
very real individuality, sometimes pathetic, sometimes amus- 
ing, of their own. 





‘* Briseis ’’ 
By William Black. Harper & Bros. 

WHEN WE TAKE up anew novel by Mr. Black, we are at 
least not in a state of alarmed expectation of violent sur- 
prises. We know fairly well what we may look for. There 
will be a certain amount of yachting, or salmon-fishing, or 
both ; for he, too, like Mr. Lang, is endowed “ with ink-pot 
and with rod,” nor are the two ever very far apart. Wehave 
seen so much of him on the heather that we find an occa- 
sional visit to London a trifle refreshing ; and in * Briseis,” 
though the salmon and the stag are pursued as hotly as of 
yore, we are allowed té spend some time amid metropolitan 
excitements, Among these come a visit to a club of “ad. 
vanced ” ladies, and therein an encounter with a very startling 
poetess of passion, the memory of whom almost induces us 
to retract our opening words, There is, also—for Mr. Black 
is quite literary in this book,—a formidable critic who, we 
hope, is not drawn from life. But these are episodes. 

The story opens attractively with the delightful Briseis, 
half Greek, half Scotch, rambling over the hills in attendance 
on her old uncle and his passion forbotany. To them enter 
a fascinating baronet, Sir Francis Gordon of Grantly, who is 
suddenly smitten with a consuming passion for Briseis. But 
a few days later the old uncle dies, and Briseis disappears, 
to be the beautiful and oppressed drudge of her aunt's house 
in London—a character which has been drawn once or twice 
before since the creation of Cinderella. Meantime Sir Francis, 
among the salmon and the stags, gets engaged in haphazard 
fashion to a girl who throws herself at his head most out- 
rageously ; and only after he has discovered Briseis in Lon- 
don and danced attendance on her for weeks, wakes up to 
the fact that he is in love with her instead of with the for- 
ward damsel whohas the titular claim to his heart, Ofcourse, 
all comes right in the end, with a number of complications 
by the way which we have not space to detail here. We 
have indicated already one or two of the weak points in the 
plot ; one of the weakest is the blackmailing business by which 
Briseis is annoyed and persecuted. It works in well to the 
subsequent development, but meanwhile it has left an un- 
pleasant impression, We have been taught to think Briseis 
everything that is heavenly. Suddenly the rascally Greek 
turns up with his talk of compromising letters, and time is 
given us to have uncomfortable doubts, permitted both by 
the girl’s attitude and the author's, while the explanation, 
when it comes, is so far-fetched that it hardly repairs the 
damage. Another part of the book runs on parallel lines to 

Mr. Chambers’s recent novel, “ A King and a Few Dukes”: 
here, too, is a Balkan prince (this time stepfather to the bar- 
onet), and Mr, Black, too, drags in a perfectly otiose outbreak 
of drunkenness on the Prince’s part—though it is a little 
more amusing and Monseigneur is a good deal more like a 
gentleman than was the case in the other 5 
We have found a number of faults by this time, and we 
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might find a few more if we wanted to. Let us be reassuring 
before we close ; at the worst, the book reads well, and these 
constructive defects are more apparent on subsequent reflec- 
tion. Moreover, there are several exceedingly good situa- 
tions, one or two of them good enough to outweigh several 
faults. Exceptionally sure and firm is the treatment of the 
difficult situation where Briseis, driven frantic by the perse- 
cution of the blackmailer, goes in her innocence direct to 
Gordon’s chambers to clear herself before him. The whole 
scene, from the moment when the excellent aunt walks in, 
and by intuition says exactly the right thing without the hesi- 
tation of a second, is little short of masterly. On the whole, 
then, anyone who has not read one of Mr. Black’s novels for 
a year or so, and will promise not to be too critical with this, 
can be safely trusted to read “ Briseis” with considerable 
pleasure. 





*¢ Summer in Arcady ”’ 
By James Lane Allen, Macmillan & Co. 

- Mr, ALLEN’s new book may be said to be a realistic idyl, with 
amoral, It isa ‘*Tale of Nature,” in which two of Nature’s 
children, born in Kentucky, and hence children of an artificial 
society as well, are reduced to a hard pass between the prompt- 
ings of the one parent and the restrictions imposed by the other, 
until the happy thought occurs to them of crossing the ferry to 
Maysville, in Ohio, where a musical justice of the peace on the 
side of human law and morals, and an affable hotel-keeper on the 
part of Nature, keep their lights burning all night in summer, to 
settle and adopt such cases, and carry on a thriving business. 
The little tale is well andagreeably written, with just a trifle more 
warmth than is customary, and a good deal of ingenious but un- 
n moralizing, The curious thing about it is the author's 
standpoint, defiantly explained in his preface, where he pro- 
claims war against the realistic fiction which invades us from over 
sea, and, admitting one of the two arguments usually advanced 
in its defence—that it is valuable in proportion to the warning that 
it conveys, —proposes to supply a better article of the same sort, 
of home manufacture and suited to home needs. 

The other argument—that we must have a new survey of the 
facts of life before we can have a new ideal literature,—he does 
not mention. Yet it is precisely as an artist that he is most suc- 
cessful, producing an interesting, dainty and serious piece of 
work where many would have been tempted into coarseness or 

- lévity. But his case as a moralist cannot stand; for, if Nature 
and morals are at odds, as he gives out, the strictness of the old 
school is none too strict; but if the contrary, then we should make 
our institutions conform more closely to Nature’s requirements, 





**The Wise Woman ”’ 

By Clara Louisa Burnham. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
- THE TITLE of this story is taken from the fairy-tale, of course, 
but in this instance it stands for an unusually interesting old lady, 
one who is consulted on all occasions by her young friends, and 
whose advice is always taken. She holds the threads of these 
young people’s lives in her own hands, and manages them with 
skill, The nearest and dearest of them allis her nephew, 
Seana: McKnight, a physician whose prospects in life are good, 
but whose love-affairs are, at first at least, not quite so happy. 
Then there is a young fellow, who is a master mechanic employed 
in her brother's shops, and his sister, who utilizes the talent in her 
fingers by trimming bonnets so as to sustain her share of their 
household expenses, Mixed up with this couple, through several 
summers spent during their childhood at Pokonet, are a mother, 
two daughters and ason. The brother and younger daughter are 
ambitious, worldly and utterly unable to comprehend the other 
members of their family, who are the reverse and bent upon getting 
the best out of life in their own way, regardless of all convention- 
ality. There are many t represented here, and a person of 
less ee gre and sympathy than the wise woman would not have 
been to handle them skilfully. They are clever, interesting 
and distinctive, acting under perfectly human impulses and achiev- 
ing results that are near impossible. As Tom Sheldon isa gradu- 
ate of sand an enespetic, persevering fellow, it is entirely 
al that he works himself into a paste. with Mr. McKnight. 
sister se ey to look upon and very talented, and, with 
assistance, at first, from the wise woman, her social success 
is a foregone conclusion. That these two should have captivated 
thé woman and the man each did; was to be expected. Jasper 
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McKnight is young and is caught at first by the butterfly graces 
of the youngest Miss Ormond. It does not take him long to find 
out his mistake, and to know that the one woman for him is 
Marguerite. The story is attractive and readable to the last page. 





**A Strange, Sad Comedy ’’ 
By Molly Elliot Seawell, The Century Co. 

A VERY READABLE story, this, and one that will add not a lit- 
tle to its author's reputation. Its central figures are the sole 
daughter of an old Virginia house, that has been almost, though 
not quite, reduced to penury by the war; her father, Col. Archi- 
bald Corbin of Corbin Hall, an old gentleman of the Col. New- 
come type; Sir Archy Corbin of Fox Court, an English cousin 
some degrees removed; Tom Farebrother of New York, whose 
father’s wealth, accumulated in the wine trade, somehow fails to 
enrich theson; Mr. Romaine, a cosmopolitan American of greater 
age than he admits and less wealth than he is credited with, suf- 
fering from a mysterious mortal disease; his medical attendant, 
Mr, Chessingham, a young Englishman; Mrs. Chessingham and 
her sister, Miss Maywood. As the reader has obse . we have 
here the dramatis persone for an international tale of the sort we 
have become thoroughly accustomed to of late years; and, truth 
to tell, there is little to differentiate this story from the others of 
its class, except the fact that its scene is laid wholly on this side 
of the water, in Virginia and at Newport and New York. But it 
is one of the very best of its class, the simple plot being unfolded 
with the skill of a practised hand, and with an amiability which, 
while it does not lead the writer to blink the faults and foibles of 
the actors in her little comedy, prompts her to judge them char- 
itably, Letty Corbin is a coquette, but a coquette without malice 
and without reproach; and when she chooses a husband, she 
chooses wisely and well. The appearance on the quiet scene of a 
French widow in pursuit of quarry, furnishes a dramatic ele- 
ment of considerable value. ‘'A Strange, Sad Comedy,” as we 
have shown, is not a problem-novel: its only object is to enter- 
tain, and in this it is eminently successful. It might readily be 
adapted for the stage. 





‘©The Xith Commandment ’’ 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. New Amsterdam Book.Co, 

WE ARE NOT altogether satisfied with the title of this story; to 
begin with, it has been already used for the English translation 
(published in this country) of a clever book by a well known mod- 
ern Italian novelist; and it may be considered that the plot has 
more relation to that part of the second commandment which 
touches on heredity than to what we suppose the author to mean 
by the eleventh. But a title is sometimes the hardest part of a 
book to compose, and there is much in this one more successful 
than thename. It is both a strong and a readable story; a little 
morbid at times, but only at times, for there is plenty of healthy, 
natural love-making, and a charming boy to whom the same epi- 
thets apply. These things are an antidote to the unpleasant part 
of the book, whose defence is in any case brought under the doc- 
trine, so popular nowadays, that art takes all life, the diseased as 
well as the whole, to be its province. No such excuse can be 
found for what seems to us the greatest fault in the story, and 
one which, if our view of it is correct, is no less a fault from the 
artistic than from the ethical standpoint. Mr. Sutcliffe seems to 
have an even lower opinion of parsons than Charles Kingsley had 
of monks, and we are inclined to conjecture that it is based on as 
little first-hand study in the one case as in the other. 

There are four pretty detailed portraits of clergymen, one, more 
by token, a Bishop; and out of the whole four the only one who 
is depicted as worthy of respect abandons his profession on the 
ground that he has no faith in the Church as a body, and will never 
be able to do good work in it. Since he ‘‘regards theology as a 
somewhat clumsy attempt to circumvent Christ,”’ and considers 
that ‘‘in short, the Church is Anti-Christ,” he is probably right in 
taking this course; but, if Mr. Sutcliffe gives us his clerical por- 
traits, especially that of the exceedingly repulsive Mr, Fordham 
Fynche, as the result of his own experience of the Church of Eng- 
land, we can only say that it must have been an absolutely unique 
one, But in those parts of the book where he does not let his 
anti-ecclesiastical prejudices carry him away, he tells his story in 
an easy, taking style, rising at times, when the plot leads him that 
way, to. a considerable height of pathos. The conversation 
throughout is unusually Tn and thoroughly natural without 
dropping to triviality. The whole idea of the young fellow, 
frowned upon by the Squire as a suitor for his daughter’s hand, 
coming as a gamekeeper in order to be near her, is worked out 
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with a pleasant freshness ; and the outcome of it, when he is killed 
by and the Squire goes mad under the stress of the reve- 
lation with its bearing on his own life, is one of the strongest parts 
of the book, which, as a whole, may not fall far short of the ex- 
pectations said to have been entertained of it by Mr. William 
Heinemann, its London publisher. 





** The Cid Campeador’’ 
A Historical Romance. Transl. from the Spanish of A. de Trueba y 
La Quintana by H. /. Gill, Longmans, Green & Co. 

EVERY CULTIVATED reader is familiar with the celebrated 
drama in which Corneille, translating whole scenes from Guillen 
de Castro, has immortalized the national champion of Spain and 

iven the French stage one of its classic masterpieces. The 
Spanish writer's play was founded upon the old heroic ballads 
ising the ‘‘ Romancero del Cid ""—that Cid who became to 
Spain what Arthur was to England, William Tell to Switzerland 
and Roland to France. The ‘* Chronicle of the Cid” is replete 
with the substance of tragedy, and is an invaluable zsthetic and 
linguistic monument for the study of Spanish speech and society 
in the twelfth century. The author of the present translation 
apparently thinks the English public unacquainted with this great 
segment of Iberian legend; but surely, this is a mere assumption, 
more or less gratuitous in the light of the easy accessibility 
of Lockhart’s ballads and Southey’s translations. All Sefior 
Trueba, author of the historical romance before us, has done, is 
to clothe the old chronicle in modern language, expand and color 
its well-known episodes, add archzological detail and local color- 
ing here and there, and produce a pleasing volume full of the 
heroism and prowess, the sanguinary glory and proud exploits of 
the times of Fernando the Great. Even so, one might take the 
Robin Hood ballads, as one has taken the Kalevala, or the Ma- 
habhdrata legends, and work them into a semi-historic tapestry 
glowing with kindling and poeticallines. ‘* The Cid Campeador” 
is an excellent substitute for those who cannot read French or 
Spanish, and gives a vivid picture of Spanish-Moorish life 600 
years ago, agreeably Englished by Mr. Gill. 





‘+A Japanese [arriage’’ 
By Douglas Sladen. Macmillan & Co. 

IT WAS NOT a ‘* Japanese” marriage, but Mr. Sladen evidently 
uses the adjective to conjure with, and to atone, it may be, fora 
dull and unseemly story, by putting it as far away as possible. 
While, of course, there is more or less information in a tale which 
finds its setting in a newly observed civilization, Mr. Sladen’s in- 
formation, instead of being used as light and shadow and atmos- 
phere, is laid on in lumps, the author making alternate deposits of 
love-story and encyclopedia, as he goes along, with a satisfied in- 
nocence of art which can only be afforded by one whoknows that 
the adjective in his title will give him a public whatever he does. 
He is the Mikado of the situation. Such a story encounters at 
the very outset a considerable difficulty in avoiding guide-book 
effects; but when to this is added the necessity of sending a trickle 
of romance through it all, and a suitable impression of the Sladen 
genius, to say nothing of the rights of the deceased wife’s sister, 
the complication becomes too great for any but a very clever man. 
Mr. Sladen is not very clever. He certainly is not clever enough 
to afford to know that he is clever, which seems to be the only 
conviction in the book ; and he certainly is not clever enough to be 
constantly coarse, or to let it leak out in literature that he is the 
kind of man who speaks of the physical perfections of a woman 
somewhat as he would of a horse. t 

The book before us can only be explained as the product of a 
mind flagrantly provincial, remote from all the great centres of 
thought and feeling, posing and bowing in its own little admiring 
corner of moral shallowness and literary ignorance, without even 
the grace of being ashamed of itself. The story is full of gross 
stable-society talk—of a bluff impurity, which, while it consists in 
little touches that a sensitive nature would have found impossible, 
offers nothing whatever for the coarse mind to feed upon, and 
merely stands in a ne ative way for the moral boorishness which 
is the distinguishing mark of what is frequently called ‘ the smart 
set” in all countries—a contented appellation, characterizing very 
well a large and growing class of men and women, who behind 
various defences, of r. or money, or aloofness, take pride in a 

i to be outlandish than common and who cui- 


tivate a s attitude toward the ic of life, which is 
t or , according to the mood of the observer. Per- 
we have 


enough, and it seem harsh to add that the 
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* The Parson’s Proxy "’ 
By Kate W. Hamilton, Houghton, Mifflin &°Co. 

THE JOY OF THE SCRIPTURAL DAME who found her lost nickel 
is nothing to the enthusiastic glow felt by the reviewer who finds 
his nineteenth book worth reading. For the sake of Miss Ham- 
ilton’s book we are willing to forgive and forget eighteen others. 
‘* The Parson's Proxy” is an uncommonly wholesome and humor- 
ous story. It is a book one will not need to read with a ‘book- 
mark—at least, that is the report of four people who have read it. 
They picked it up, ‘* just to begin it,” and found themselves read- 
ing till ** everso much o'clock,” just to finish it. In brief, it is 
almost worthy of honorable mention in that volume entitled ‘* One 
Hundred Sleepless Nights with the Best Authors.” The rustic 
hero of the tale is Nate Viceroy, who, under the influence of liquor, 
is persuaded to knock down and disable a parson, When Nate 
recovers his sober senses, he is overcome with mortification to 
know that he has done anything ‘‘so clean off the squar’" as to 
hit a man without warning. His chagrin at length drives him 
to visit the parson and proffer his services as a chopper or gar- 
dener to ‘‘ fix it squar’.”” But the minister informs him that there 
is no work, except his preaching, to be done. 

‘* Preachin’, Nate groaned, that’s what I was afeardon, * * * But 
ef Ihev gotter I hev. * * * It'll be a tough job, but there ain't 
nary other way o’ squarin’ things, I reckon I kin recollec’ some things I 
heerd when I was a little chap, and then I’ve heerd the camp mee 
fellers, An’ then there’s the Bible all of ’em ties to. Likely ye could 
len’ me the loan of one of them yere, parson? * * * J"li lay low and 
dive inter it a bit, and then I'll go for ’em—hev a meetin’, ye know. 
An’ they'll come, an’ I’ll make ’em listen, too, ye can just bet on that! 
That’s where I'll be ahead of ye, parson, they won’t dast not to,” 

And so it came to pass that Nate was self-elected preacher 
pro tem, to the rough congregation that the parson’s refined 
theology had failed to reach, Nate’s doughty persistence in 
studying the message he attempted to deliver to his fellows resulted 
in his own conversion and a thoroughgoing revival. His crown- 
ing achievement, however, wasthe sacrifice of his own life to save 
the parson from the rifle of an assassin, The tragic cast of the 
plot is relieved by a few amorous beams that flicker through the 
chapters and halo the last scene in subdued sunshine. 





‘“* White Satin and Homespun’’ 
By Katrina Trask. A.D, F, Randolph & Co. 

‘*NO ONE DELIBERATES "’—so old Mr. Laurence asserts in 
the brilliantly ironical modernizing of Aristotle’s Ethics which is 
one of the cleverest bits of ‘‘ The New Republic,”—/‘no one 
deliberates about necessary things, as how to alleviate the misery 
of the starving poor.” This could scarcely be said nowadays, 
even in irony, for the air is full of discussion directed towards the 
amelioration of their condition; and recent fiction, which is so 
often serious, is nowhere more so than when it gets upon this 
topic. Sir Walter Besant has the satisfaction of having, like an 
altruistic Kubla Khan, not only decreed a stately pleasure-dome 
for the use of the laboring classes, but actually seen it rise in ali 
its beneficent splendor; in the last few months we have ourselves 
commended two or three stories which are likely to awaken con- 
sciences in need of stirring on this subject, and we are now called 
upon to notice another of the kind. Without in the least conced- 
ing that the misery of the starving poor is necessary, with great 
sympathy with her intentions, we are inclined to think that Mrs, 
Trask has somewhat weakened the effect of her plea by the 
means which she adopts to heighten her contrast between the 
conditions of rich and poor. 

She borrows too much the hyperbolic phraseology which is so 
common in the mouths of socialistic agitators. § introduces 
her hero to us at an ordinary segs ob which is to her “a 
golden feast of Mammon,” made up of ‘‘ the coming and going 
of costly viands, the lavish pouring of wine, and wanton’ waste 
of bread”; and one almost ex to see a judgment fall upon 
the revelers like that which, in one’s childish days, used to seem 
so gruesomely impressive in Hans Christian Andersen‘s story of 
the Girl who trod upon Bread. It is not by exaggeration on one 
side or the other that social conditions are to be i ; and 
therefore we regret that there is so much of this kind of language 
in the book. Asa story, it has considerable merit. We cannot 
refuse admiration to the single-hearted devotion of Morton 
Hunnewell to his cause, or fail to rejoice when he wins the love 
of the beautiful Katharine van Santlandt—when, still more, he so 
transforms her dha ardor that she gives up “lying on silken ~ 
couches and driving in luxurious carriages,” to share his life and 
work among the poor, exchanging the white satin of her earlier 
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days for the homespun in which she disguised herself at the first 
to go and hear him talk to his friends. The minor characters 
are as a rule particularly well drawn. There is an admirable 
sureness of touch in the old Irish charwoman from whom Katha- 
rine gets the idea of her homespun make-up, and in the unhappy 
girl whom she befriends as the first practical following of her new 
impulses, We have before been able to speak well of Mrs. Trask’s 
verse; and we shall be glad to see more of her prose. 





‘*A Fool of Nature’’ 
By Julian Hawthorne. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THIS NOVELETTE was already famous when it first saw the 
light. Having won a $10,000 prize from the publisher of the 
Herald, its appearance in the columns of that paper was awaited 
with eagerness—especially by the unsuccessful competitors. The 
fact that, of all the manuscripts submitted, it had proved to be 
the one most available for newspaper use was an evidence less of 
literary merit than of merely sensational qualities. The story 
opens promisingly, with an ironical account of the origin end 
social progress of the Whiterduces, from the early days of English 
civilization to the latter days of Boston culture. In its way, it 
would be hard to find anything more delightful; but if the tale had 
run on in this delicious strain, it would never have won. the prize 
it aimed at. Mr. Hawthorne wrote the whole thing in nineteen 
days. From a literary point of view, the $10,000 was earned by 
his first day’s work; from a journalistic standpoint, the first few 
pages of the book are valueless. It would seem that the author 
had realized this, and, after carefully preparing his introduction, 
had said, ‘*Goto! This sort of thing will never do, What the 
newspapers want is not Attic salt, but ginger and red-pepper.” 
So ginger and red-pepper he proceeded to throw in, and the flavor 
of the story changes in the twinkling of aneye. Midnight meet- 
ings in a saloon frequented by anarchists of a mild type form the 
staple of the book; and the mistake is made of telling a large 
part of the story in the form of a supposed newspaper article, 
quoted to the extent of twenty-two pages of the book. The tale 
takes its title from the supposititious son of the head of the 
Whiterduce family, in reality a child of the lowest origin, who 
fails to adapt himself to the polished surroundings amid which he 
is brought up, but approves himself a true man, despite his taste 
for beer and barmaids. ‘‘ A Sow’s Ear” was one of the titles 
considered by the author, and it would have been a good one; for 
Murgatroyd’s failure to become a silk purse is the motive of the 
story. Its moral, in brief, is that the man or woman who wears 
broadcloth or silk is aconscienceless hypocrite; while the wearer of 
fustian and imbiber of beer is almost invariably a rough diamond. 
This may not be a sound philosophy, but it is apt to appeal with 
considerable force to the reader of the newspapers as they are 
made up to-day. 





**A King and a Few Dukes”’ 
By Robert W. Chambers. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

WE HAVE HERE a bewilderingly unequal book, and, unfortu- 
nately for its success with masculine readers, the worst part is at 
the beginning. Not having the pretty habit of dipping into the 
last chapter at the outset, we fear that, if we had not been com- 
pelled by a stern sense of duty to read it through, we should have 
failed to reach the more laudable portion of the book altogether. 
Among the things under the sun, there is scarcely one less new 
than the assertion that nothing is new; yet we cannot, though we 
have really tried, help saying that, if there had been no ‘‘ Prisoner 
of Zenda,”’ there would have been no King, and fewer Dukes, in 
Mr, Chambers’s Bosnovia. If he had improved upon his model, 
that would have been something; but he has not. Among the 
departures from it, one is the mistaken idea of intermixing too 
much real geography. Not only do the names of Bosnovia and 
Belgarde show a lack of invention, seeing that the whole thing is 
laid in the Balkan region, but the changes are rung upon the 
political actions of Russia, England, Austria, Germany, Servia 
and such familiar names till some pages are literally besprinkled 
with capital lecters; and when Prince Bismarck in person appears 
in the scene, we are brought down toearth from an agree- 
able of romance with a jarring suddenness. Another fault 
which Mr. Chambers did not borrow ‘is the incongruity of inter- 

even his most romantic flights with the absurd dialect of 


hero’s N servant. An American, as Stephen Steen is, 
has a perfect to take with him to any part of Europe a black 
servant, who will be stared at in many » but is decidedly in- 


opportune in a book of this kind. Still more indefensible is the 
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way in which Kings, Dukes and all lapse into American slang 
with apparent unconsciousness; and when’ they get drunk (which 
they do consistently in the opening chapters), they say ‘‘ Thash all 

ri’,”’ precisely as if they were in the humorous column of an Amer- 

ican newspaper. They manage these things better in Ruritania. 

But we implied that there was praise to mingle with our blame, 

and will cut short our faultfinding. _We cannot, however, refrain 

from a word of comment on the economy of commas throughout 

the book, which gives it an original and striking appearance. We 
wondered for a time if Mr. Chambers had set out to emulate the 
eccentric nobleman who once published a book with all the stops 
collected on several pages at the end, that people might season it 
to their taste; if so, he has not had the courage of his convictions, 
for he conforms in many particulars to the punctuation usual 
among civilized nations. But as for the substance of the book, if 
a good deal of it reads like a still more muddled ‘‘Sylvie and Bruno,” 
there is some pretty love-making; and some quite refreshing 
fighting is scattered through it, though less of the-Jatter than we 
are led to expect by the magnitude of the preparations. In fine, 
to be really useful to our readers, we suggest a plan for dealing 
with the book. It contains twenty-one chapters; let them begin 
with the eighth, and they will miss nearly all the worst part, while 
they get nearly all the best. They will be at first a little puzzled 
to adjust relations; but, if they are of a critical habit of mind, they 
will be repaid by the knowledge that they have escaped exaspera- 
tion, 





‘*The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley ”’ 
By £. Livingston Prescott, Harper & Bros. 

THERE IS a Statistical fact that would be interesting to many 
readers and reviewers—to wit, the number of novelists who have 
felt obliged to make their hero wed the damsel he has rescued 
from the gaping sea. In spite of the good old saw to the effect 
that there are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, the 
story-teller, nine cases in ten, reverts to the old régime, and 
swamps his hero down with the first thing that he pulls out of the 
water. Now, if the hero were permitted to rescue seven or eight 
maidens from the clammy clutches of Neptune, the reader might 
be left in a little pleasant uncertainty as to whether the gallant 
knight would wed them all at once, or successively, on the instal- 
ment plan, But with only one rescue, and that one in the first 
chapter, the reader’s imagination is practically tethered by a fore- 
gone conclusion, which is justified for the x-tieth time in this 
story. Having made his hero go through water for his sweetheart, 
Mr. Prescott proceeds to make him go through figurative fire for her 
throughout the rest of his book. It is evidently intended that we 
shall overlook all obliquities in Mr. Tyrawley’s past career, in 
consideration of the whiteness of his hands and the purity of his 
Greek profile. ; 

But for any fastidious people who may require profounder proofs 
of merit, the author further adduces signs of a genuine moral re- 
form. Any lingering vestige of hostility towards his hero is dis- 
pelled by the constant appeal to our sympathies of a hectic flush 
and a hacking cough. But he does not die; bless you, no, He 
turns out to be somebody's nephew in the very nick of time, and 
the damsel whom he fished out of the sea is his final reward of 
merit, In short, he is Edna Lyall’s Donovan right over again, 
and the good doctor, his friend, is the counterpart of the good 
doctor who ministers to Donovan. This resemblance is undoubt- 
edly unknown to the author, and is only one more proof that his- 
tory repeats itself continually in the world of letters. After so 
many books that make their ships pass in the night, with nothing 
but great aching silences before and after them, we are glad to 
read a book now and then of the healthy Donovan type. Success 
to Mr, Prescott, and one friendly caveat in closing. Leave, oh 
leave, to the decrepit imagination of the past those heroic rescues 
from fire, water and precipices, Have we not the bicycle, the 
trolley and the balloon? Or, still better, a thousand intangible 
psychical dangers from which a heroine may rescue a hero— 
speaking after the emancipated manner of the age? 





** The Massacre of the Innocents ”’ 
And Other Tales. By Maurice Maeterlinck and Other Belgian Writers. 
Transl. by Edith Wingate Rinder, Stone & Kimball, 
IT IS NEVER a blithe and gladsome tale that is told by those 
who dwell by the sounding sea. More than the inhabitants of any 
other region are they begirt by solemn immensities that will not 


be shut out. Pace vom ET BN YE I Sip 
‘a never 


waits in silent grandeur for the world asleep. But 
lets itself be forgotten. Both eye and ear it woos incessantly, 
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while it chants forever an expiatory requiem over its dead. And 
so, consciously or unconsciously, it comes to be an ever-present 
undertone in the thought of those who hear it, and their own 
songs, whether they will or not, are pitched to the minor cadences 
of the sea. In her tales of the Gaelic Celt, Fiona Macleod has 
registered the wild and elemental throbs that beat in the bosoms 
of sea listeners, and Pierre Loti, in his *‘Iceland Fisherman,” 
plays but another fugue in the same tidal symphony echoed by 
the group of Belgian composers whose works have been trans- 
lated by Miss Rinder. : 
They all repeat the same refrains, with only the variations that 
may be produced by different instruments, Perhaps the most 
tender and violin-like chords produced by this Belgian group are 
those of Georges Eekhoud, who makes the very sod exhale sad 
yearnings and unfulfilled longings. In its bare, Scripture-like re- 
cital of a horrible massacre, the story which gives its name to this 
collection is most remarkable. Not once do we find an interpo- 
lating comment upon the atrocities described, and the absence of 
all criticism impresses the scene as no amount of rhetoric could. 
Very effective, too, is the last sentence, in which the author seems 
to fold away the dead as in a cerement of darkness :—*‘ As the 
moon solemnly rose through the quietudes of the sky, deep si- 
lence descended upon the village, where now not a shadow of a 
living thing stirred.’ T wo of the sketches by Camille Lemonnier are 
exquisite pictures of Belgian home life, warmed by a love that has 
never analyzed itself, and grown cold. But in both stories we 
hear the old dirge-beats that are common to all these tales. In 
‘* The Shadowy Bourne,” by Stéphane Richelle, and in ‘‘ Trompe- 
la-Mort,”’ by Auguste Jenart, the luring daughters of sea-mys- 
tery glide along the shore, and make us forget our Puritanism in 
the poetic glamor of their paganism. Tales like these are not 
what we should recommend to those whose temperamental flags 
are at half-mast. They are too much like the doleful romances of 
Heyse, who apparently writes with a bottle of tears colored by 
drops distilled from broken hearts. 


“ Pirate Gold ” 
By F. J. Stimson, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

IT IS PLEASANT to review such a book as this, and the kind of 
pleasure is a rarer one than that which often falls to the reader 
who is not a professed critic. There are books with many failings 
which he may still love, which he can read judiciously but not 
judicially, skipping at his pleasure, and passing lightly over faults 
of which the unfortunate reviewer is compelled to give account. 
But it is not so often that we find one to which, when it has been 
weighed in the balance, it is possible tc give the praise of consist- 
ent excellence as freely as we feel disposed to give it to ‘‘ Pirate 
Gold.” It is a quiet story; the emotions it describes or excites are 
not violent or passionate, as in some of Mr, Stimson’s earlier work. 
But the whole story hangs together wonderfully well, so that it is 
much better adapted for reading in its present than in its serial form. 
The plot is a gracious and prio | one, and full of novel and un- 
expected incidents, ‘The central figure, that of the methodical 
old bookkeeper, with his absorbing devotion to the girl whom 
chance has brought as a child under his guardianship, is one more 
instance of the ennobling influence of a greatlove. When, under 
the stress of the only temptation that could have touched him— 
his adopted daughter's sudden need of a large sum to save her 
worthless husband,—he breaks through the traditions of a lifetime 
and takes from the bank the hoard of pirate gold which has for 
years lain awaiting a claimant, we do not think of reproaching 





him; or, if we do, his rigid self-denial through the long years © 


that follow, in order to replace every penny of the sum, more than 
atones for his fault. 

One incident after another—we have scarcely hinted at a few— 
strikes exactly the right note to produce a delightful harmony. 
Apart from dhe beauty of the story as a story, it gives an exceed- 
ingly pleasant picture of bygone Boston, the Boston of the middle 
third of this century, and incidentally a vivid portrayal of the abo- 
litionist excitement of the time, rising to fever heat with such a 
tangible cause as the arrest of fugitive slaves on Massachusetts 


: ‘soil. The character-drawing is so good that even the minor per- 


sonages stand out distinctly from the canvas, while the three gen- 

erations of Bowdoins are enough in themselves to give one as 

much pleasure as can be found inthe whole of many a modern novel. 

The second James pleases us especially—irascible yet tender- 

hearted, honorable and sensitive for the honor of others, brimming 

over with humor, to which his wife’s lack of it offers ee 
w 
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recollections of yesterday. We have been moved to say. a good 
deal in praise of this book, but we do not think that ‘those whio 
read it on our recom nendation will come back to reproach us. 





‘¢ Diana’s Hunting ”’ 

Mr, ROBERT BUCHANAN’S latest novel reads like an echo of 
Mr. Mallock’s. In both, the heroine is a captivating, wilful woman 
of the world, unburdened with principles, who almost makes a 
conquest of the hero, In both, the latter is saved by his attach- 
ment for an ordinary little person, who is put forward by the au- 
thor as representing the higher claims of the heart. And in both 
books the reader is astounded to find that, despite such eloquent 
preaching of the contrary doctrine, the little person really stands 
for no more than the duty of being comfortable and respectable. 
The domestic virtues, as exhibited by a kept mistress of exem- 
plary stolidity and stupidity, are ** The Heart of Life,” according 
to Mr. Mallock; and the heroism of his hero consists in preferring 
the primrose path of marriage with her to a scramble among the 
roses and thorns of more adventurous passion. Mr. Buchanan 
has laid hold of a more grateful theme; but, unfortunately, he 
has not developed it fully or consistently. His real hero is the 
cynical critic, Short, whose maxim is that love is the bottom 
reality, upon which is built up the edifice of our social conven- 
tions, When his friend, Frank Harsham, hesitates between his 
duty to his wife and his love for an actress, Short tells him to 
disregard duty and follow love, But Short, himself, remains true 
to Ais wife—who is a good deal worse than merely uneducated 
and unsympathetic—from love, as he maintains and proves, The 
great fault of the book is the importance given to Harsham’s 
reclamation, in which he appears more of a snob than when 
yielding to temptation. Mr, Buchanan would have done much 
better in every way if he had ended with the scene in which Short’s 
wife dies in hospital, and permitted his heroine and her lover to 
flee to that limbo of all disreputable things and persons in Euro- 
pean fiction—America, But British priggishness, we suppose, 
would not abide such an ending. There is a good deal of what 
is merely passable ‘‘ copy” in ‘* Diana’s Hunting.” But there is 
enough of a better sort of work to redeem the book as a whole. 
(Frederick A, Stokes Co.) 





Short Stories by Mr. Weyman 

‘*FROM THE Memoirs of a Minister of France,” by Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman, is a collection of short stories whose unity lies in the 
fact that they are told by that Minister of Henri Quatre, M. de 
Rosny, who is already familiar to Mr, Weyman’s readers, , Every 
one of the stories is good; not one of them is extremely good, 
Had they appeared earlier, they would have helped to form their 
author's reputation. Appearing after his successes in a more 
ambitious field, they echo a former note rather than sound a new 
one, In his best book, ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,” Mr. Weyman 
struck precious ore at once; in this book is the same metal, beaten 
somewhat thin. The plan of the book, ingenious enough at first 
sight, is really the thing that militates against its success.. To 
present a series of detached episodes from the life of one person 
means on the one hand to sacrifice the sense of artistic unity that - 
a writer of unrelated short stories feels bound, in each narrative, 
to preserve; on the other hand, it means that a larger unity may 
be gained if some one thing be found upon which all the episodes 
may focus. That one thing is obviously the personality of 
Rosny. But inthe present volume that larger effect is not secured. 
The personality of the speaker is, indeed, revealed, but the reader 
craves a full-length view of him instead of a series of glimpses. 
Not complete short stories, not a long story, the book sails a mid- 
die course, which is not the usual safe one, for (to keep up the 
figure), although the reader is ready to take up his stand on either 
shore, this middle course is out of easy sight of land. Judged, 
then, by the standard Mr. Weyman has himself set, the volume 
lacks distinction, It is, nevertheless, an interesting, healthy book, 
(Longmans, Green & Co,) 


‘* Lives That Came to Nothing” 

THERE ARE a great many authors who try to run their literary 
mill-wheels before they have built their dam, Even a very sec- 
ond-rate author might achieve wonders by skilfully damming his 
mental flow till its volume would give it turning power. But ifa 
writer lets his thoughts trickle away in shallow lets, as fast 
as they come, like the chattering waters of an idle stream—in a 
word, if he does not dam his thoughts to a certain extent, why, 
then others wil! do it for him. Only, their method isn’t spelled 
the same way. The little book that is responsible for these re- 
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flections is not without signs of considerable ability ; but it is un- 
dammed work. First of all, its title is undesirable. There are 
no lives that ‘* come to nothing"; they all come to something— 
either good or bad, and if there is any point at all in the wry re- 
nunciation at the close, it is a point that renders the title point- 
less. The plot and methods are dangerously reminiscent (simply 
as caricature) of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” The chief 
fault of the book is its jerky, som segudtur style. After a series of 
consciously cynical and epigrammatic conversations, we are sud- 
denly confronted with beheaded paragraphs from somebody's let- 
ters. These mutilated scraps of correspondence complete the 
jerky effect already sufficiently pronounced. Until he reaches the 
closing chapters, the ordinary reader will be as much at a loss to 
know who Pearl, Gerald and Brownrigg are, as one is to find out 
who is talking in ‘‘ Sordello."” There are some good things in this 
little volume, but as a whole it is the.expression of a restless spirit 
that has not yet found its centre. Its author is Garrett Leigh. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





‘* Dr. Congalton’s Legacy ’’ 

Mr. SAINTSBURY’S epitome of Landor as ‘‘one having a 
matchless faculty for saying anything, with nothing particular to 
say,” is equally true of several authors of our own time. There 
are so many, many books excellently written, but all so need- 
lessly. When one reads yet another story of a widower who en- 
gages a matchless governess for his little daughter, with the in- 
evitable sequel, it gives him that well-known feeling which Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is said to relieve, Dear author, kindly put yourself 
in the reviewer's place when he opens a new book, fondly hoping 
for something fresh and green beside the still waters, but finds 
himself instead plodding along a dusty, well-trodden highway, on 
whose sides are all the old landmarks. Yes, even the old, fa- 
miliar bull is there—the ramptious, turf-rending beast that has 
moved to deeds heroic an endless line of ink-begotten heroes. 
The.conniving mother and her simpering daughter are there, too, 
and all their vulgar acquaintances, whom we had no desire to 
meet again. With a very slight knowledge of the rhetorical an- 
atomy of romance, any reader might construct the plot of ‘‘ Dr. 
Congalton’s Legacy"’ on the following skeleton:—The will, the 
widower, the governess, the bull, the shipwreck, the marriage. 
It is a pity that a man who can write such good English and 
Scotch shauld waste it on such a socadentaneed plot as this book 
contains. Mr. Henry Johnston's descriptions of persons and places 
are so very excellent that one wishes that he had confined himself 
entirely to short sketches. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


. London Letter 


THE EDITOR who is always in quest of news must occasionally 
_ upon error; and there is so much novelty in that lively peri- 
, The Bookman, that one is justified in hoping that, for once 

at least, it has shared the penalty of its race, and proved itself fal- 
lible. Forin the June issue appears an announcement that one 
can only hope to be inaccurate. We are told that three novelists, 
Messrs. Hall Caine, S. R. Crockett and Ian Maclaren, are contem- 
plating the production of LivesofChrist! ‘+ Male ominatis parcite 
verbis!"" But-—in the name of all that is self-respecting—zs this 
possible? Asa matter of fact, I can vouch, pretty securely, for 
the inaccuracy of one item in the paragraph. If, in his salad days, 
Mr. Hall Caine ever entertained the notion of following in the foot- 
of Dean Farrar, he has long since abandoned it. 1 believe 

it did once occur to him to write a Biblical romance. Possibly he 
was persuaded by the purveyors of fiction for the press, of whom 
one egregious example in the United States was once heard to 
whisper, asin a confidence, that he had ‘'} been convinced 
that there was money in the Book of Daniel." t the siren voice 
of the man with the money-bags soon lost its influence; and the 
of one or two sordid perversions of Biblical history has 

shown Mr. Caine that it is easier to fait than to succeed in re- 
writing the —_ of the Goa or In no case could he have enter- 
tained the idea for long, for he is at heart an artist. Let us hope 
that with Mr. Crockett and Mr, Maclaren, also, the report, if, in- 
it has any truth at all, will prove ill . For I dare to 
affirm that the novelist who wishes to ruin himself, repute and 
pocket, could find no quicker toad to oblivion than that which lies 
" Life of Christ. Whatever Mr. Bernard 
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extant to rebel against the vulgarity of such a manceuvre as that. 
— po Nye Normans for a moment that either Mr. 
or . 


Maclaren has entertained the scheme at all, | 
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Sir Henry Irving is back in. England, and the interviewers are 
besetting him on every side. They have not elicited much of 
novelty. The company has had a successful tour, and Sir Henry 
himself has homely views upon the Venezuelan question. These 
things were probable enough; they might have been foreseen. 
Questioned as to the future, the Lyceum manager confessed that 
he had relinquished the idea of reviving ‘‘ Julius Casar,” because 
he found it impossible to cast the piece satisfactorily... ** All the 
actors | wanted,” he said, ‘have become managets on their own 
account,”’ Accordingly, ‘* Cymbeline” will be proceeded with at 
the Lyceum, and Sir Henry's loss becomes Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
gain. At the new theatre in the Haymarket, however, there will 
be the same difficulty in getting together a company. Mr. Tree 
desires to play Mark Antony, and an attempt will doubtless be 
made to secure Mr. Lewis Waller for the part of Cassius. At 
Oxford, in 1889, Mr. Holman Clark, now of Mr. Tree’s com- 
pany, played Cassius with great success; but I suppose that Mr. 
Waller would have the preference. Certainly, his Hotspur en- 
titles: him to it. Remains the problem of Brutus; no easy thing 
to solve. In any case, the,revival is sure to be of interest. The 
performances of ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’ by the by, are: attracting large 
audiences three times weekly. 

It is pleasant to see that Mr. Leonard Merrick will shortly be in 
the literary field again; for, after making a very promising ap- 
pearance in 1891, he seemed to have fallen out of the running 
altogether.. I have several times heard men remark upon the rough 
promise of his stories; ‘‘ The Man Who Was Good” and ‘‘Vio- 
let Moses,” and there has always, on such occasions, been an.un- 
satisfied inquiry as to his whereabouts, and a regret for his silence. 
It is nearly five years since I heard of him; and now Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus announce that early in June they will publish a 
volume of short stories bearing his name: and entitled ‘‘ This 
Stage of Fools.” Mr. Merrick’s earlier novels had much humanity 
and occasional indications of real force and energy. ‘They: were, 
perhaps, too sombre to prove popularly acceptable; and, in cer- 
tain of its aspects, his work was reminiscent of Mr. George Gis- 
sing’s, who, as every réviewer knows, has a far finer talent than 
the public interest in his stories would lead: him to believe. I think 
that there will be many readers to await Mr. Merrick’s reappear- 
ance with curiosity and hopefulness. 

** The Works of Max Beerbohm, with a Bibliography by John 
Lane”! There would seem to be some witticism in this an- 
nouncement from the publisher's list. Unfortunately, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm is not a humorist, and an amusing title is likely to be 
thrown away. Of course, he has no, ‘‘ Works” for Mr. Lane to 
catalogue, The whole thing is a practical joke, and, if only Mr. 
Beerbohm had a better grace in fooling, it might be carried to 
very entertaining ends, 

.. The business of Griffith, Farran & Co., Ltd., which for the last 
three years or sO has been in the hands of a receiver, has been 
bought by Messrs, William Moxon Browne and John Edwin 
Pitter. Both these gentlemen, I believe, were shareholders in the 
old concern; the first-named for a very considerableamount. The 
announcement runs that the purchase includes stock, copyright 
and goodwill. Presumably, therefore, the large house of business 
which the firm built in Charing Cross Road will be no longer re- 
tained. It is a very large plant, and costs a deal of money to kee’ 
up. Everyone who cares for the survival of a good old name will 
be glad that there is a prospect of this unlucky house re-starting 
under happier auspices. 

I see that the Lounger has been speaking with authority upon 
the success of American books in England,-and I can endorse 
many of his remarks. _It is a long time since so many successes 
have been made in England by American authors as during the 
present season. Mr. Stephen Crane continues to be read dis- 
cussed, and it was only half an hour ago that I was being told of 
the remarkable demand for Mr. Harold Frederic’s ‘‘ Illumination.” 
Moreover, something of.a success seems to have been made by 
Mr. Stanley Waterloo, whose , ‘*A Man and a Woman,’ 
though full of the faults of crudity and defective taste, has strong 
moments anda certain manly freedom. There is a large number 
of American authors, too, whose short stories are always wel- 
comed by English editors. Such are Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne and, perhaps, Prof. Brander Matthews. But 
the unknown author is more welcomed as an Englishman by 
Americans than as an American by Englishmen. rank and 
file of American journalists are not popular here, They protest 
too much—in a literary sense, of course! 

Lonpon, 28 May 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH, 
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I AM INDEBTED to Mr. Volney Streamer of Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. for an opportunity to reproduce a very interesting photograph. 


Two of the faces will be recognized at'a glance; but it will take 
some little ingenuity to tell who it is that. sits beside, Eugene 





Field, with James Whitcomb Riley's hand upon his shoulder. The 
drooping, long moustache disguises the resemblance effectually ; 
for Bill Nye was almost always smooth-shaven, as well as very 
bald. It is only a few years since the three humorists were 
grouped before the camera, with Field apparently timing the ex- 
posure; yet, of the number, Riley is the only one now living. 

* * * 


THE WRITER of the article on ‘‘ Thomas Hardy; His Genius in 
the Wessex Novels,” published in last Sunday's 77zdune, is an 
impertinent person, I don’t know who he is, nor do I care, but 
his language is a gratuitous insult to the thousands of men and 
women who do not agree with his yiews of Mr. Hardy's later 
novels, A man has a right to his ai and if this writer re- 
gards ‘‘ Tess” and ‘‘ Jude’’ as ideally pure books, let him say so; 
but when he says that ‘‘the reader of Tuomas Hardy’s novels 
will find as much indelicacy in them as he brings to them himself,” 
he tells a wilful falsehood. ‘‘In the presence of such intense real- 
ities as fill the epic of Jude's career,” he adds, ‘‘it is childish to 
talk of indelicacy, of motives, and only a small soul will think of 
them”; and here he tells another deliberate falsehood. I know 
of people who, I will wager, are quite as delicate as this admirer of 
Mr. Hardy's, who find much that is indelicate in ‘‘ Jude,” and whose 
souls are not small, either. Men who write as this man are 
merely abusive. They donot carry conviction with them. ‘‘ Believe 
as I do, or.you are a fool,” is not the argument of a wise man, 

aa * * 


IN THE MODEST PREFACE to her ‘‘ Memories," Mary Anderson 
(Mine; de’Navarro) says that she wrote the book in the hope of per- 
suading ‘* stage-struck“’ young women from entering the ranks 
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of the dramatic profession. She told’ of the discouragements, the 
hard travel and the publicity which is very trying to a sensitive 
young woman. In the’several hundred pages of her book, how- 
ever, she did not tell as much to discourage the amateur from en- 
tering the profession as did Mr. David Belasco in a few minutes 
of cross-examination before the Supreme Court. Mr. Belasco is 
suing for some sixty-odd thousand dollars for his services in teach- 
ing Mrs. Leslie Carter how to act. 
* * * 


I HAVE NOT followed the case very closely, but from Mr. 
Belasco’s evidence I should think that it was he who owed Mrs. 
Carter the money, and that she might get heavy damages if she 
brought against him charges of assault and battery. He told how 
he knocked her down, dragged her around the room by her hair 
and banged her head on the floor; how he almost pulled her limb 
from limb and made her cry in seven different ways. All this, he 
says, was done in the cause of art. He was teaching Mrs, Carter 
to do in one year what in the ordinary course it takes an actress 
six years to learn, Thepummeling of six years crowded into one! 
If this sort of exercise is necessary to the education of an actress, 
why not hire the trainers of Sullivan and Corbett at once? It 
would cost less money and be almost as vigorous. How any young 
woman can read Mr. Belasco’s «vidence and still wish to train for 
the stage, is beyond my powers of comprehension. 

* * * 


ENGLISH PEOPLE laugh at Yankee shrewdness in turning an 
honest penny, but I do not know but that John Bull is equal to 
Brother Jonathan in the invention of devices for this purpose. In 
arecent number of 7he Athenaeum | find an advertisement of a 
book called ‘‘ The Charitable Ten Thousand,”’ which is described 
as ‘*a book of reference containing names and full addresses of 
upwards of ten thousand living benefactors who are often dis- 
posed to assist praiseworthy objects, if they can see their way to 
do so, after an inquiry as to the nature and genuineness of the 
appeals,”’ The advertisement goes on to state that the names 
have been collected with the greatest care, and that ‘‘the book, asa 
whole, represents the practical result of many years’ labor,"" That 
the purchaser may not think that he is getting some ordinary list 
that anyone can make and anyone can buy, the publisher, with 
wily intent, says that he does not propose ‘‘to issue ‘ The 
Charitable Ten Thousand’ indiscriminately. Only a small num- 
ber of copies will be printed and, in order to still further confine 
the circulation within desirable limits, the half. guinea subscrip- 
tion-list will be closed on June 1; after that date the price of the 
book will be one guinea,” Just think what an opportunity this 
is for the uncharitable millions, and just fancy what the mail of 
the people in this list is going to be after the first of June! Some 
time ago an enterprising American published a list of 500 places 
where authors could send their manuscripts for sale with possibly 
satisfactory results, The 500 unhappy editors and publishers on 
that list have no doubt cursed the author of that book in their 
hearts many a time, but their curses will not be as loud nor as 
deep as those of ‘‘ The Charitable Ten Thousand,” There are 
a great many men and women writing manuscripts, but they are 
insignificant in number compared to the writers of begging let- 
ters; and to spend a half-guinea with the prospect of 10,000 oppor- 
tunities for begging is more than the average beggar can withstand. 
*> * © 
WHAT A PITY that Tennyson is uot alive to-day, that he 
might write his poems in six-line stanzas and sell each of them as 
-@ separate song. Indeed, some of the so-called poems in the 
magazines have not even the dignity of six lines, I think that I 
have seen some of as few as three or four lines. Tennyson was 
most reckless in the way of scattering songs of this length through- 
out his longer poems. How the magazines wou:d have jumped 
at these lines :— 
** T hold it true, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
How well that would have looked with a decorative tail-piece at 
the end of a magazine page. Or even these might have stood by 
themselves and earned dollars and fame for the poet :— 
‘* Tt is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all,”’ 
The only difference between the foregoing lines and those that are 
thrust at us in the magazines is that there is something in them, 
while the latter are seldom worth reading, 


* * * 
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I SEE THAT the bicycle is being blamed for the hard times and 
for almost everything it is not responsible for, so 1 wonder if 
it can be blamed for the little interest that the average American 
millionaire feels in the subject of art. It has been said, and I 
have no reason to doubt the truth of the assertion, that there is 
no American painter living in America who can support himself 
entirely by his painting. It is very different in England, or even 
in France, The rich men in London seem to be the painters, 
English born, or Americans who have adopted that country. At 
the private view of the Royal Academy, many hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of pictures are sold every year. At the last private 
view of the National Academy, four paintings were sold; at the 
exhibition of the Society of American Artists, seven. This does 
not look as if there were any great demand for American art. This 
is not because American art is so much wofse than English art, 
but simply because American buyers do not buy American pic- 
tures, 

* *# * 


TAKEN AS A WHOLE, I think that the exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy are very uninteresting and do not show as many sparks 
of genius as are to be found in the exhibitions: of the Society of 
American Artists, Yet Englishmen come from all over England 
and the provinces and buy heavily at these annual exhibitions 
at the Academy. I am not such a good American as to think 
that a thing is bound to be the best because it was made in this 
country, but I am so unprejudiced a person, I hope, that I can 
see the good as well as the bad in our native productions. There 
are some things that we do better than foreigners, and others that 
we do not so well, But in the matter of art and architecture, | 
think that we can hold our own with the Old World. The Royal 
Academy is depressing to me: there are so many pictures, and so 
many of them are poor. At the Society of American Artists, 
there are, of course, fewer pictures, but most of them are good, 
and they have some sparkle of originality. At the last exhibition 
of the Royal Academy that I had the pleasure of attending, I 
thought that the Sargents and Abbeys were the most striking 
pictures to be seen, and I was not alone in this opinion, for a 
great many English art critics thought the same. And such 
seems to be their opinion again this year. 





Two Poems of the Wheel 


THE BICYCLERS 
(Chicago 7¥mes-Herald) 


Like gray moths tasting the scented world 
When the young flowers wake in June, 

They take the first breath of the summer, whirled 
To the swift wind’s daring tune. 


Their thin wings glide through the docile air 
And gleam at the gaudy day; 

They skim the rich earth of her odors rare, 
And silently flit away. 


And when blue night sighs through her spheric dome 
For the worlds that shine afar, 
Like will-o’-the-wisps they come trooping home, 
And each one bears a star. 
HARRIET MONROE, 


_ 


To My CYCLE 
(The Spectator) 

Dear other self, so silent, swift and sure, 
My dumb companion of delightful days, 
Might fairy fingers from thy orbit rays 

Of steel strike music, as the gods of yore 

From reed or shell, what melodies would pour 
On my glad ears; what songs of woodland ways, 
Of summer’s wealth of corn, or the sweet lays 

Of April’s budding green; while evermore 
We twain, one living thing, flash like the light 
Down the long tracks that stretch from sky to sky. 

Thou hast thy music, too; what time the noon 
Beats sultry on broad roads, when, gathering night, 
We drink the keen-edged air; or, darkling, fly 

*Twixt hedgerows blackened by a mystic moon. 


ADRIEL VERE, 
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Joan of Arc 


The Critic of May 16 contained a review of Mark Twain's 
much-discussed historical romance; on April 25, Mr. Francis 
C. Lowell’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc” was reviewed in these pages, and in 
December of last year we found occasion to praise Mr. Lang’s 
captivating ‘‘Monk of Fife.’’ Only last month appeared Mrs, 
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Oliphant's history of la Pucelle, in the Putnams’ Heroes of the 
Nations Series; and before long we shall have before us Mrs, 
Catherwood’s version of the ever-fascinating story. It is more 
than probable that the life of the peasant girl of Domrémy will in- 
spire many pens for many years to come, For all these works 
—past, present, or prospective, —no more appropriate frontispiece 
could be drawn than that of Mr, Clemens’s tale, which we re- 
produce herewith. 


Thackeray’s Letter to Macready 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


JusT BEFORE Thackeray sailed on his second voyage to Amer- 
ica, in 1855, a dinner was given him by some of his friends, at 
the Lohdon Tavern. Charles Dickens presided, and George 
Hodder, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of My Time,"’ has preserved an account 
of both the dinner and of Thackeray’s speech, an outline of the 
latter having been dictated to him by Thackeray himself. In the 
course of this speech, the great author made some humorous allu- 
sions to Macready, which apparently disturbed him on his voyage, 
for, after reaching New York, he wrote despairingly to the actor 
‘* about that horrible nightmare of a dinner.” 

‘*You must know,” he said, “ I intended to say something funny about 
Macbeth and Banquo; and. then to finish off with the prettiest li- 
ment and give some notion of the kindness I was feeling—I bl in 

out the kindness and compliment—made an awful fiasco. 
If I lose my head when i ry speet-aaknd: SB with me. I say 
what I don’t mean, what I don’t aearwurts, ths Ladd Winghk e 


trom fark Twain’s “Joan: f Are.” 
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and you must if I said aught (I don’t know for certain that I did or 
didn’t) which was unpleasing. I am savage sometimes when my heart is 
at its very tenderest, and I want to tell you now—and no other words 
are authentic and if I said "em I deny ’em—that I felt pleased and 
touched by your kindness and apologize hereby for my own blunder and 
cordially shake you by the hand.” 

Before the letter was finished, visitors dropped in, and its writ- 
ing was interrupted, to be hastily ended with a postscript. added 
by ‘‘good old doctor Francis who came to doctor me.” . This 
postscript, a cordial greeting to Macready, is signed ‘‘ John W. 
Francis,” and the autograph of this celebrated American physician 
and littérateur adds a peculiar value to the letter. 

The original is in the collection of Major William H. Lambert 
of Philadelphia, who has lately printed it in a de /uxe edition of 
forty copies. Here is.the title-page :— 


NOTES FOR SPEECH 
AT DINNER 
OCTOBER 11 1855 

BY 

W. M, THACKERAY 
ON THE EVE OF. HIS 
DEPARTURE FOR 
AMERICA 





Forty Copies 
Privately 
Printed 





Letter to Wm. C. Macready 


PHILADELPHIA 
MDCCCXCVI 


The volume is a quarto of twenty-nine pages, printed upon one 
side only, with woodcut borders in-red and black, and is from the 
press of James Beale, Philadelphia, The preliminary matter it 
contains is taken from Hodder’s Memoirs, The letter itself is, to 
the best of my knowledge, printed for the first time. | Major Lam- 
bert has done a graceful act in making it public in'so charming a 
manner. The book will bea prize to every lover of Thackeray 
who is fortunate enough to possess a copy. 


FREDERICK S, DICKSON, 





PHILADELPHIA, 8 June 1896, 





Dime-lluseum ‘Curiosities 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :—- 


In a late number of Harper's Weekly, Mr. Howells graciously 
approves of the ten-cent museums as places of cheap and whole- 
some entertainment. I know you heartily agree with Mr. Howells 
in his agitation against the prevailing high prices at the New York 
theatres; I am not sure whether you are as enthusiastic about his 
advocacy of the museums. If you will spare me the space, I shall 
be pleased to give here a few notes on a recent visit I made tothe 
largest and best-advertised popular museum in thiscity. Passing 
over the usual attractions—such as the turtle-boy and his wife, 
the blind checker-player, the rhyming lecturer and the consump- 
tive monkeys,—I would particularly mention the labels on the dif- 
ferent exhibits. The proprietor of the museum claims to have on 
view one million curiosities. If the man had a sense of humor, 
and would include his labels, he could almost with truth put the 
number of his curiosities at two millions. 

The follo wing are some of the labels :—‘‘ Walking Can used by 
P, T. Barnum,” ‘‘ Hat worn by an Aztec child over 500 years 
old,” ‘* Lock once the property of President Harrison's father 
which he locked his front door with,” ‘‘ New Knife with which 
Store Keeper Saggs was murdered at Shoats, murder unknown,” 
‘*Tron Holder made of the shoes of Gen. Putnam’s Horse which 
he road 1774,” ‘‘ Old Cow Bell worn by Cow owned by Baldwin 
the California millionaire,” ‘‘ Regulation Japanese short sword of 
‘the style used to commit hara-kiri or for disemboweling them- 
selves,” ‘‘ A Negress near the red sea,” ‘‘ Horn used to carry 
‘bullets is very old.” Here is a label that might make a Darwinian 
stare :—‘‘Gun captured from one of Morgan’s gorillas during his 
taid through Kentucky.” ‘‘ Eigh Legged Dog,” ‘* Policeman’s 
‘Club found on Tompkins Squaare,” ‘‘ Irish Catachism two hun- 
dred years old,”” ‘‘Tong used by Flood the California mill- 

‘ionaire used by him when a day laborer,” ‘The Pompeiis 
Column in Alexander,” ‘‘The river Jordon near the dead sea,’ 
‘* The rock where Abraham intended to kill Isaac,” ‘‘ Tombs of 
the Mameloukes,” ‘‘ Poker which Martin hade to kill his wife Betsy 
with,” ‘‘ Steer Horns of Wild Steer,” ‘* Chinese Ghost Sword they 
“suspend it over their head,” ‘‘Stirip from saddle used by John 
‘Wilkes Booth at assasinating time,” ‘‘ Prematurely Born Armor- 
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dilla,” ‘* Arrow Quiver used by teccumsch Indian Chief,” ‘‘Sea 
Vegetations,”’ ‘* U.S, Calvery sabre,” etc,, etc. 

This museum is opposite Steinway Hall, if any reader of The 
Critic is curious to know its whereabouts. 


NEw YORK, 28 May 1896. WILLIAM B, WALLACE. 


‘“‘ Slain by the Doones ”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I am not in the habit of noticing hasty opinions about my books, ~ 
but a charge of ‘* writing pot-boilers”’ is equivalent to a charge of 
roguery. However faulty my last publication may be, it consists 
of work as careful as any I have done, which is not a small thing 
to say. The stories were written at different times, during the 
last thirty years; but collected and revised recently. To me it 
appears that any one possessing a very small share of literary 
perception could not have failed to observe the high finish—per- 
haps too elaborate finish—of ‘‘ Frida.”" If I can claim no other 
merit, I can claim that of honest work; and you are the first who 
has ever brought the charge of scamping against your obedient 


14 MAY 1896, R, D, BLACKMORE, 


[As one of Mr. Blackmore's most fervent admirers, I have several 

times rejoiced at the opportunity which 7he Critic has offered me 
of expressing my love of him and my thanks for the oe 
hours I have spent over ‘‘ Lorna Doone” and ‘* Perlycross’ 
I dare say I have re-read those books as many times as any ps 
of Mr. Blackmore’s innumerable tale of readers. If, then, a frank 
but necessarily well-considered opinion of disappointment at his 
last published book was so expressed as to give him pain, it can 
only be said that he has led us to expect too much, and I very 
willingly withdraw the characterization he considers so odious. 
From this he will appreciate, I hope, that my words were written 
more in personal chagrin than with any thought of causing the 
author distress, —-T HE REVIEWER, | 


‘‘ Zsthetic Histrionics”’ 


(The Sketch, 6 May 1896) 

WE ALL HAVE our fits of esthetic histrionics. I find in the 
New York Critic a letter from an American playgoer who won- 
ders that cultivated people in that city should be ‘‘ frankly de- 
lighted with such a crude form of amusement” as Mr. Albert 
Chevalier’s ‘‘coster” minstrelsy. The ‘‘coster,” says this au- 
thority, is a man of primitive and even ferocious habits, whose 
sentiment is not romantic. Well, ‘‘ The Coster’s Serenade” 
must have puzzled any actual wearer of the ‘‘ pearlies” who may 
have patronised Mr. Chevalier’s entertainment; but a protest 
against sentimentality comes oddly from a country which has pro- 
duced such idyllic heroes and heroines as Mr, Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Out- 
casts of Poker Flat.” Mr. Chevalier’s ‘‘costet "is not a whit 
more idealised than Jack Hamlyn. The habit of sentimentalising 
is so deeply ingrained in our race that the American who objects 
to it lays himself open to Mr, Brander Matthews’s indictment of 
humorists who have no sense of humor. When Mark Twain took 
offence at Paul Bourget’s philosophical criticism of American so- 
ciety, and retorted with a bitter attack on French morality, he 
illustrated Mr. Brander Matthews’s paradox. Thisis what happens 
to the patriotic humorist when he takes umbrage at the foreigner, 

The correspondent of Zhe Critic isin a similar case, for he 
shows that his objection is not so much to the ‘‘coster”’ as to 
the American popularity of an imported comedian. There are 
half-a-dozen native performers who could surpass Mr. Chevalier 
in his own line, ‘‘if they were masters of the Cockney dialect,” 
That accomplishment is all the more momentous because the 
Cockney dialect ‘‘is becoming more marked in the speech of 
Londoners year by year; and it is likely that men who felt at home 
in London a dozen years ago would find themselves puzzled now 
by Chevalier’s pronunciation of certain vowels.” You see to what 
an unfair advantage the American comedian is exposed. He 
masters the Cockney dialect in 1896; -but in 1897 Mr. Chevalier 
visits New York again, with a pronunciation which makes the 
American artist’s imitation quite obsolete, The Cockney dialect 
on the American stage ought to be immutable, like the Declara- 
tion of Independence, And jwhy is it ‘* becoming more marked 
in the speech of Londoners” ? Why do we notice in drawing. 
rooms a growing omer of dainty hostesses to say ‘‘gyme’ 
instead of ‘‘ game” ? hy do our public orators propose the 
health of the ‘* Lydies ” ? te is a serious matter, for Londoners 
are evidently unconscious of this growing Cockneyfication of their 
speech. 
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[iss Wilkins at St. Andrews 


TO THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC:— 


In reading the Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd’s ‘‘ The Last Years of 
St. Andrews,” I came upon a passage which may interest you, 
since it contains a very graceful tribute to Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 
The passage is to be found on pp. 112-113 :— 


‘* The dignified apartments at the Waterloo Hotel were not for us this 
ear: but we were pleasantly housed at 15 Athole Crescent. Nothing 
more touchingly associated with that house, than two little volumes of 
exquisitely pathetic short tales of New England life, by Mary E. Wilkins. 
Her name stands not among the ‘Men and Women of the Time,’ Edition 
of 1891. But she deserves a niche better than two-thirds of the persons 
who (some of them) have been permitted to sound their trumpet there : 
no uncertain sound. The true spark is here, beyond question. Never 
was real and homely life set out with more beauty and pathos ; and with 
abounding humour, too. Always these things go together. My wife 
bought the little volumes that day we came to Edinburgh; she read them 
continually during our fortnight there. And I have come to know them 
pretty well by heart. I am not going to speak of divers special associa- 
tions with the departed days. Only that the little volumes, prettily 
bound in one, abide in an honoured place in my study where I have 
worked hard for near twenty-three years; and will abide there till I can 
work no longer, They are published by Mr. Douglas. And more 
daintily-got-up books will not easily be found,” 


TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON, 
LAKE FOREST, ILLS,, 26 May 1896. 





Mr. Jefferson on His Art 


AN AFTERNOON RECEPTION in honor of Mr, Joseph Jefferson 
was given by the Barnard Club at the home of Mrs. William S. 
Packer, 2 Grace Court, Brooklyn, on June 1. After an hour’s 
hand-shaking and desultory talk, the veteran player addressed the 
Club and his fellow-guests. Referring to the round of applause 
that greeted his rising, he said that nothing-was more stimulating 
toan actor. In speaking of comedy, he maintained that those 
who were most serious in presenting it were the most successful. 
Take the grave-diggers in ‘‘Hamlet” for example. “hey say 
some very funny things, while all the time they are as serious as 
philosophers, and in their own minds as wise, Mr. Jefferson re- 
cited the scene where they discourse on suicide. He then told of 
an experience he once had with a college professor, The profes- 
sor asked him if he did not think that the ‘‘starring’’ system 
was injurious tothe drama, Mr. Jefferson was lecturing at the 
time, and he had asked the audience to put any questions to him 
they chose, The professor asked that one. 

‘* There was a time, I said, when I thought the starring system 
hurtful, but I had radically changed my views since I had become 
a star myself, I once looked upon all managers and stars as ty- 
rants. That was when I was in a stock company. Now I look 
upon almost every actor as a conspirator. However, I asked the 
professor not to blame me for the starring system. I had not in- 
vented it. That had been done somé'three hundred years before 
by a gentleman named William Shakespeare. It was his fault. 

¢e had written most of his plays for stars. The other parts, 
while, of course, essential to the play, merely revolved around 
the central figure. This central figure is always illustrative of 
one of the human passions. The professor asked me about 
‘Romeo and Juliet’; who was the star? I replied that this 
play, like all the others, was written to illustrate a passion. 
‘Othello’ illustrated jealousy; ‘ Richard,’ ambition; ‘Timon of 
Athens,’ the spendthrift; ‘Macbeth,’ fate; ‘Coriolanus,’ the 
autocrat; ‘Falstaff,’ the glutton; while in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
the passion of love was represented. How could that be done, I 
asked, without having two characters?” 

Mr. Jefferson then told a story of Spranger Barry and David 
Garrick, who were playing Romeo in London at the same time. 
There was a great dispute as to which was the better Romeo. 
They had an entirely different conception of the part, and it was 
left to Mrs, Cibber to decide. She was playing Juliet, first to 
one and then tothe other. She said that it was impossible to 
say which was the better, they acted the part so differently. 

‘* Barry is so eager, so passionate and so headstrong in the bal- 
cony scene,” she said, ‘‘that I am afraid all the time that he 
will jump up to me, while Garrick is so fascinating, so enticing, 
- charming that I am afraid all the time I shall go down to 

m.” 

Mr. Jefferson referred to ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” and said that 
after the first act of the play, Rip ceased to be a human being, 
and became a mythical personage, an inhabitant of dreamland or 
spiritland. 
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At the close of his remarks, Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy handed 
him an immense bunch of American Beauty roses, taking the 
occasion to make a very graceful speech, 





Jules Simon 


JULES SIMON, the French statesman, economist and author, 
who died in Paris on June 8, was born at Lorient, Morbihan, 31 
Dec, 1814. At the age of twenty-one, he was made assistant 
instructor in philosophy at the Ecole Normale of Paris, and in 
1839 succeeded his teacher, Victor Cousin, in the regular philo- 
sophical course at the Sorbonne. In 1848 he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly, and to the Council of State in 1849. A 
reconstruction of the latter body forced him out of public life. 
The coup d'état deprived him of his professorship at the Sorbonne, 
as he refused to take the oath of allegiance to Napoleon. He ex- 
plained his action in this matter in ‘*Le Devoir.” In 1863 he 
reéntered public life, becoming a leader of the republican party. 
He was Minister of Public Instruction, Public Worship and the 
Fine Arts under the Government of National Defence, took a 
prominent part in the happenings after the armistice, and became 
Minister of Public Instruction in 1871. He was reélected to the 
Chamber in 1873 and made a life-senator in 1875. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made Premier, but resigned because President 
Macmahon objected to his liberal treatment of the press. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1875, and in 1880 was. 
made by that body a member of the new Supreme Educational 
Council. The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences elected 
him its Permanent Secretary in 1882. He was the French repre- 
sentative at the Labor Congress held in Berlin in 1890. 

The list of his works includes, besides ‘‘ Le Devoir,”’ the ‘‘ His- 
toire de l'Ecole d’Alexandrie,” ‘‘ Ia Liberté de Conscience,” 
‘* La Liberté,” ‘‘ La Religion Naturéllé,” ** L’ Ouvriére” (a study 
of the condition of workingwomen), ‘‘L’ Ecole,” ‘‘ Le Travail,” 


‘*La Politique Radicale,” ‘‘Souvenirs du 4 Septembre,” ‘‘ Le 
Gouvernement de M. Thiers,” ‘* Dieu, Patrie, Liberté,”’ ‘‘ Une 
Académie sous le Directoire,’’ ‘‘ Mémoires des Autres,” ‘‘ Thiers, 
Guizot, Remorgat”; ‘‘ Mignet, Michelet, Henri Martin”; ‘* Vic-- 


tor Cousin” and annotated editions of Descartes, Bossuet, Male- 
branche and Antoine Arnauld. 





Editions of Robert Fergusson 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


May [| not, through your courtesy, beg a bit of information. 
from the knowing? Dr. Grosart tells me that he is preparing. 
a monograph on Robert Fergusson, Burns’s predecessor, much- 
beloved also, as we all know, by Stevenson; and he wishes the 
bibliography to include mention of any American or Canadian 
edition of Fergusson’s poems. Dr. Grosart writes me to name 
them: but alas, I am off my ground there; and, to cap the meta- 
phor truly, very much at sea, Wilbh me one of your readers. 
stand forth, and kindly supply the dataf""Was there a Fergusson 
issued at Philadelphia about the year\s800? Was the London 
book of 1851 ever pirated here? The Boston Public Library 
catalogues have nothing on the subject.. I should be grateful for 
an illuminating word: or perhaps the scholar-to-the-rescue will 
prefer to communicate directly with the Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D., 
Bank Villa, Belfast Terrace, North Circular Road, Dublin, Ireland,, 
and make no less a debtor of 

LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS., 31 May 1896. 


Music 
‘¢ Masters of Italian Music ’’ 

THE FOURTH volume of the series on Masters of Contemporary 
Music is ‘‘ Masters of Italian Music’’ by R. A. Streatfield. The 
composers whose lives and works are considered are Verdi, Boito, 
Mascagni, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Bazzini, Sgambati and Manci- 
nelli,. The presence of the good conductor Mancinelli among the 
musical leaders of his native land is a ludicrous concession to local 
London prejudice. Otherwise the book may be commended to. 
the general reader who desires information about the living pro- 
ducers of music in Italy. Mr. Streatfield’s appreciation of Verdi's. 
latest works is that of a music-lover of sound taste, and his gen- 





eral estimate of the last great light of the Neapolitan school will 
not meet with adverse comment from well-informed readers. 
This whole series of books so far has been judicious, and.it un- 
uestionably meets a reasonable demand. 
ns.) 


(Charles Scribner’s. 
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The Fine Arts 
The John Boyle O’Reilly Monument 


THE BRONZE GROUP which is to form so striking a part of the 
monument to the memory of the late John Boyle O'Reilly, to be 
unveiled in Boston on June 20, has just been cast in this city. It 
is the work of Mr. Daniel C. French, and consists of three figures, 
all seated, of more than the size of life. The centre figure is that 
of Hibernia, making a wreath of laurel. At her right is Patriot- 
ism, a warrior in leather cuirass and sandal; on her left, Poetry, 
a nude young man, likewise with laurel branches, of which he 
offers one to Hibernia to add to her wreath. The pose and ex- 
pression of this figure are effective in their subdued grief—figure 
and face alike contributing to the eloquent and unmistakable ef- 
fect. The warrior, also, is strongly modeled and the Hibernia 


is full of quiet dignity. As Mr, O'Reilly's allegiance was 
divided between his country and the lyric Muse, this group 
The statue that is to crown the group 


is aptly symbolical. 
will be fourteen 
feet high. The 
accompanying 
illustration is 
taken from the 
Tribune. 





Wyatt Eaton 


WYATT Ea- 
TON, the artist, 
died in Newport, 
R.I., on Sunday 
last, of consump- 
tion. Hehadex- 
pected to spend 
the summer 
abroad, but was 
not strong 
enough to bear 
the voyage and 
went to Newport 
instead, Mr. 
Eaton was born 
in Canada, in the 
Province of Que- 
bec, in 1849. At 
the age of eigh- 
teen he came to 
New York to 
study art in the 
National Acad- 
emy of Design, 
went abroad in 
1872 to complete 
his art studies 
and, after a few 
weeks in Lon- 
don, where he 
met some of the 
most interesting 
artists, went to France. That country made the strongest impres- 
sion on his art. For four years he divided his time between Paris 
and Barbizon, Millet was alive at that time, and Eaton was very 
much influenced by his work. The first picture he exhibited here 
bore unmistakable evidence of Millet’s influence. When he 
returned to New York, he devoted himself almost entirely to por- 
trait-painting, of which he was a master. His portrait of Thomas 
Cole, the engraver, generally known as the ‘‘ Man with Violin,” 
has few superiors in the line of American portraiture. If Mr. Ea- 
ton had had health and strength, he could have done more work 
and left, perhaps, a greater name behind him. But he was never 
strong and could do but little at a time, yet that little will keep 
his memory green. Anyone who owns a portrait painted by Wy- 
att Eaton may be congratulated upon being the possessor of a 

" masterpiece. 





Art Notes 
WE REFERRED last week to the indecent course of action 
adopted by the committee of the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee having in charge the proposed statue of Gen. Sherman at 
Washington. Since then, the National Scu'pture Society, which 
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was so stupidly insulted, has sent a dignified but sharp letter of 
remonstrance to Gen. Granville M. Dodge, President of the So- 
ciety of the Army of the Tennessee ; and the Society of Washing- 
ton Artists has petitioned Congress to direct its Committee on 
Library toinvestigate the matter, and to request the Secretary of 
War to suspend the execution of the proposed contract with Mr. 
Carl Rohl Smith of Chicago. In its letter to Gen. Dodge, the 
National Sculpture Socieiy expresses its determination to ‘‘ take 
every means of appealing to the public to judge between us,” and 
we hope and trust that it is yet time for the public, whose money 
will be expended in the matter, to intervene, 

—We have received a small blue-paper-covered pamphlet, im 
which Mr. Ernest Fenollosa criticises and describes the mural 
paintings in the Boston Public Library from the point of view of 


,an expert in Japanese prints, and congratulates the world of art 


upon the success. of these decorations. His appreciation of the 

work of Messrs. Abbey and Puvis de Chavannes is judicious and 

in general correct; but he is over-enthusiastic about Mr, Sargent’s 
unfinished work, 

and especially 
about the effect 
which he expects. 
it to have upon 
art in America. 

It may or may 
not be desirable, 

but we doubt 
that ‘Sargent 
will have render- 
ed imagination 
not only possible 
but fashionable” 
with our pub- 
lic, (Curtis & 
Co.) 


—The annual 
exhibition of the 
Department of 
Fine Arts of the 
Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn, which, . 
with that of the 
other depart- 
ments of the in- 
stitution, was 
held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and: 
Thursday of last 
week, was made 
noticeable by the 
display of excel- 
lent work im 
painting, carving 
and architectural 
drawing. Inthe 
building devoted 
to science and 
technology there 
was a good show of students’ work in carpentry, forging and’ 
fresco-painting. The Swedish paintings, already noticed in The 
Critic, continue to be shown in the upper rooms of the new Li- 
brary Building. 

—The second annual loan exhibition of paintings for the benefit 
of the 7ribune's Fresh Air Fund and the Hera/d’s Free Ice Fund 
was opened at the American Art Galleries on June 5, and will be 
‘continued during June and July. The exhibition is well worth 
visiting. It is, moreover, in aid of two excellent charities, one of 
which has been established now for many years, and has done un- 
told good, 


Educational Notes 


THE UNIVERSITY of Cambridge has conferred honorary degrees. 
on Simon Newcomb, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at 
Johns Hopkins University, and Francis Andrew March, Professor 
of the English Language and Comparative Philology at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Penn. 

At the Commencement exercises of the Teachers’ College, om 
June 3, President Hervey announced that the College, with the 
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gift of $250,000 made last year for the building of the western 
wing, now owned property to the value of $1,000,000, There 
are four established scholarships, besides the Ruth Fund of $5000, 
which is held by the College to be lent to pupils at a nominal rate 
of interest. Addresses were made by Prof. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler and the Rev. Dr. Leighton Williams. 

The subject of the address of Professor Norton of Harvard at 
the Bryn Mawr Commencement, on June 4, was ‘‘ The Position 
and Ideals of Educated Women in America.” In the course of 
his remarks, Prof, Norton argued against woman. suffrage. 


The Trustees of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences re- 
solved, at their June meeting, to authorize the raising, by subscrip- 
tion, of $3000 for the purchase of the William Wallace Tooker 
collection of Indian relics, and of $1500 for the mounting and ex- 
hibition of the Goodyear collection of Italian architecture. It was 
also resolved to establish a branch free library in the Bedford Park 
Building, 185 Brooklyn Avenue, after the scientific department 
has been removed to the new museum. 

Prof. Cook of Yale has offered a prize of $50 for the best un- 
published poem, of not more than 100 lines, upon some subject 
connected with history or art, to be submitted on or before 15 
May 1897. The competition is open to all students of the Univer- 
sity. The committee of award will consist of Messrs. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Francis Fisher 
Browne. 

Miss Helen Culver has added $25,000 to her recent gift of 
$1,000,000 to the University of Chicago, the cost of the four bio- 
logical buildings which are to be erected with part of the money 
having proved to exceed by $25,000 the original estimate of 
$300,000, 

The Senate of Toronto University has resolved to confer the 
degree of LL.D. on Prof. Goldwin Smith. As a consequence 
Judge W, G. Falconbridge of the Ontario High’ Court of Justice 
has announced his resignation from the Senate of the University, 
as he holds that after this resolution it is no place for men loyal 
to the British flag, and especially for public servants of the Queen. 

Dr. J. Breckenridge Gibson, who died on June 7, at Williams- 
bridge, was for twenty-two years the rector of the well-known St. 
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John’s School at Sing Sing, N. Y. He was born in Trenton, 
N. J., in 1824, and was graduated from Princeton and the Gen- 
= Theological Seminary, being ordained to the priesthood in 
1847. 

Sir Donald Smith, who was recently appointed Canadian High 
Commissioner to London, will build in Montreal a Royal College 
for Women, at a cost of $2,000,000. Mr. Bruce Price of this city 
will be the architect, not Bruce Joy, as the papers have announced. 


Notes 


—MEssrs. HARPER & Bros,’ plans for publication during the 
next two months include ‘‘ The Silk of the Kine,” a novel, by L. 
McManus, dealing with the eviction of Roman Catholics in Ireland 
in the seventeenth century; ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald,’’ by Maria Louise 
Pool; ‘‘ Love is a Spirit,”’ by Julian Hawthorne; ‘‘ The Pith of 
Astronomy” (without mathematics), the latest facts and figures 
as developed by the giant telescopes, by Samuel G. Bayne; ‘‘ Tales 
of Fantasy and Fact,” by Brander Matthews; ‘Rick Dale,” a 
story for young people, by Kirk Munroe; ‘*‘ With my Neighbors,” 
a number of plain talks to plain people on familiar and homely 
subjects, by Margaret E. Sangster; ‘‘ A Story of the Heavenly 
Camp-Fires,” by ‘‘ One with a New Name”; ‘* Shakespeare the 
Boy,” by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D.; and ‘‘ Harper’s Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities,” edited by Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, 


—The Fleming H. Revell Co. announces for immediate pub- 
lication ‘‘ Evolution or Creation? A Critical Review of Scientific 
and Scriptural Theories of Creation and Certain Related Subjects,” 
by Luther Tracy Townsend, author of ‘Credo’; and ‘‘ Studies 
of the Man Christ Jesus,’’ by Robert E. Speer. They will issue 
in July a biography of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon. 

—The Messrs. Scribner are the American publishers of a 
‘* History of the Horn-Book,” by Andrew W. Tuer, F. S. A., 
in two volumes, with 300 illustrations, two copperplate frontispieces 
and seven real horn-books and battledores recessed in the inside 
of the covers, Until recently, it was commonly believed that 
only a score or so of horn-books were left to us; but researches 
have brought to light about 150 examples, all of which are noted 
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** ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 


A reprint of some of the most striking contri- 
‘butions to the earlier numbers. Cloth, $1. 


‘* The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America."—7he New 
York Times. 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


+ | Says: 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has be- 
come debilitated by disease, it acts as a 
general tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr, E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘*T have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 


rangement of the cerebral and nervous systems 
causing debility and exhaustion.” ' 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first /éterary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 





It is devoted to literature and the arts. 





WISDOM’S FOLLY. A study in Feminine 
Development, By A. V. DuTTOoN. 


THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLU 
A Novel of California Life. By H. 
VACHELL, 


THE WAY THEY LOVED AT GRIMPAT. 
Village Idyls. By E, RenTou.t Esier. 


IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET.  Power- 
ful connected stories of English minin 
regions. By H. W. NEvIsON, author o 
**Slum Stories of London.” 


Ss. 
A. 


Forthcoming numbers are: 


A STUMBLER IN WIDE SHOES. Scenes 


in Amsterdam and rural England. The 
hero is an artist. , 
THE TOUCH OF SORROW. A story of 


English society by one who plainly knows it, 
with good character drawing, and a moral, 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY. A story of a 
gossipy New England town, By ELIZABETH 
LyMAN CaBorT. 


DIPLOMAT IN. LONDON. From the 
French of Charles Gavard. Graphic accounts 
of diplomatic experience under the Commune, 
and also of the social rience natural to a 
. French diplomat in London. 





Z6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 per volume. 
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in this work, which contains, also, a special chapter on the horn- 
book in America, a specimen having turned up in this country 
some time ago. 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will continue the publication of 
the ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors,” Two 
recent numbers of Vol. II. contain reprints of Bryant’s,‘‘ Simms” 
and Caroline H. Kirkland’s ‘‘ Bryant,’”’ both written originally in 
1853 for Putnam’s ‘‘ Homes of American Authors,” 


—The first English edition of Rees & Britton’s ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Literary London” was exhausted, we are told, on the 
day of publication. 


—Mr. Charles M. Harvey, associate editor of the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, will publish in July a book on the ‘‘ Republican 
Convention, St. Louis, June 16th 1896,” with a complete history 
of the Republican party and a survey of national politics since the 
party’s foundation, etc., and illustrations. The work will be 
issued by the I, Haas Pub. and Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


—Before June 30 the sum of $35,000 must be raised for the 
proposed Lowell Memorial. ‘‘ All friends of June and of poetry,” 
says the Boston 7ranscripi, ‘‘ all who care for the preservation 
of a part of Elmwood as a memorial to the most distinguished of 
American men-of-letters, are individually responsible for what- 
ever amount they can contribute to the sum total, whether in 
dollars or in hundreds. Money or checks should be sent to Mr. 
William A. Bullard, First National Bank, Cambridge. 

—We hear with regret of the death of Mrs, Frederic J. Stim- 
son, at Venice, on June I, 

—The Henry Bill Pub. Co., which published James G, Blaine’s 
‘‘Twenty Years in Congress” and Gail Hamilton’s ‘Life of 
James G. Blaine,” has made an assignment, with liabilities of 
$50,000, It was organized in 1845. 

—Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., the well-known pub- 
lishers and booksellers, have unfortunately been forced to make 
an assignment, Mr. William J. Wiley being the assignee. It is 
only a few days since the A. D, F. Randolph Co, was incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $50,000. 
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— The Cornhill Magasine for June contains the valedictory of 
Mr. James Payn, who has resigned his position as editor of the 
periodical, which he has held for thirteen years. 





Publications Received 


Americana; Livres et Cartes. Amsterdam: F. Muller 

Aus Herz und Welt. asc, 7 "D. e Hoan Atos 
Arnold, Matthew. Guide to English Literature, 75c. Macmillan Co, 
Balzac, H. de. A Bachelor’s Establishment. $1.50, Macmillan Co. 


Bell, Lilian, The Under Side of Things. §: 25. Ha 
Beerbohm, Max. Works. $1.25. Imported by Charies Sorilecr’s Bene, 
Brownell, W.C. Newport. 7sc. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Carleton, William. Traite and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Vol. IV, Ed. by 
Chiarinly Gulespee, biadi shebeopearient Lavernot Beall Geoak 

arini; Guiseppe. Stu akes' i : ; h 
Clark, T. A, English Composition ia the High Schools of Ilinols chert pics 


Urbana: " 
Daudet, A. Kings tn Exita: Tr. by Laura Ensor and. Bartow. gO” 


Macmillan Co. 
Dougall, L. The Madonnaofa Day. $r. DA 
Giles, F.S. The Industrial Army. on Baker Tove ee 


Hardy, Thomas. Wessex Tales, 


Herron, George D. : Harper® Gros. 


$1.50. 
Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. 75c. 
i ¥ Crowell & Co, 


Hinedale, B, A. Teaching the Language-Arts. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co, 
Honor Ormthwaite. §:. Harper & Bros. 
Kotbe, Gustav. My Rosaty, and Other P George Hi, Richnomd & Se 

obbe, vy. an er Poems. ° 
Life aud Lettere of Charies Bulfinch. Ed. by Rilen 8. Bulloch, ge ee 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 


How 
Life of James McCosh, Ed. by W. M. Sloane. Sons. 
Mascuene Hunter. Robert Burns: An Ode. Charles isan 


Brooklyn: Rose Co. 
Molloy, J. Fitzgerald. The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington, yo ag "pesca 


8. $4. 
Charl 

Naylor, E,W. Shakespeare and Music, $1.25. oe acm Ge. 
Nordau, Max. How Women Love, F, Tennyson Neely. 
Paget “ere Edited by A. B, Paget. avols, gro. Longmans, Green & Co, 

payee ill, J the Dreamer, $1 25. Harper & Bros. 
Poker Stories.” Edited by J. F. B. Lillard. Francis P. Harper. 
Pool, Maria L. Ina DikeShanty. §1.05 H, 8. Stone & Co. 
Rivers, G. R. R. The Governor's Garden. $1.50. oseph Knight Co. 
Sanborn, Kate, My wre Zoo. . Appleton & Co, 
ratt, L. Nature of An Universe of Life, Jacksonville, Fla.: Vance Co. 
rumbull, H. Clay. The Threshold Covenant. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons 
Twain, Mark, : A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, 1.75. : 
fiarper & Bros. 
Vachell, Horace A. The Guichennde of Pactolus, $1. Henry Holt & Co. 
Waterloo, Stanley. An Odd Situation, $1.25. Chicago: Way & Williams. 
Watson, William, The le East. 750. - HS. Stone & Co. 
Witchell,C. A. The Evolution of Bird-Song. $1.75. Macmillan Co. 











“A GREAT NOVEL” 





‘¢ The book abounds 
in fine .and subtle 
touches of description 
and character... All 
incidents are instinct 
with the true spirit of romance.”—London Daily News. 

‘The story knows no monotony, but is as varied and as full of adven- 
tures, surprising incidents, heroisms, and villainies, as if it were the his- 
tory of a campaign.” — 7he Scotsman, 


‘* An admirable romance. 


“FULL OF ADVENTURES” 














‘¢The story is most 
enthralling in effect, 
most skilfully told, be- 
ing compact of that 
kind of realism which 
is the romancer’s wine of history, and of the magic that is the romancer’s 
first gift. . Mr. Parker’s story has its historical basis w 
laid." —London Daily Chronicle,” oe 


‘* A really delightful historical romance.”"— Glasgow Herald. 


“OF ABSORBING INTEREST ” 











To be read and remembered.”—/al/ Mail Gasette, 





** By long odds the best story that has 
appeared this season."—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

‘*It is so good that we do not stop to 
think of its literature, and the personality 
of Doltaire is a masterpiece of creative art.” 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

**One finds it difficult to interrupt the 
narrative with breathing space. It whirls 
with excitement and strange adventure. 

One of the books of the year.”—Chicago 
Record. 

‘*Mr. Parker’s rapid development as a 
romance writer has now brought hiim into the 
very foremost rank,” — 7he Review of Reviews, 


Trail of the Sword,” 





The Seats of the 
Mighty 


sometime an Officer in the Virginia Regiment, 
and afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment. 


CILBERT PARKER 


Author of ‘Pierre and His People,” ‘‘ The 


Illustrated, i2mo, Cloth, $1.50 


‘Ofte of the most charming books of the 


day. . . Wise people will not miss this 
book,” — Chicago itor. 


‘‘The book as a whole is perhaps the 
most decided achievement its author has yet 
made,” —S¢, Paul Pioneer Press, 


‘* The interest of the story is well sus- 
tained from beginning to end; in no place 
does it lag or falter, in no place does it 
fail to beat strong and true.”—Soston Ad. 
vertiser, 


By 


‘*The Trespasser,” etc, 
**It commands close attention from the 
first line.”"—Minneapolis Fournal. 








‘*A great novel—one that shows the author to be the posse 
and capacity for admirable work, and the will to execute it.”—Brooklyn 


“One of the most readable of the recent publications in the line 
of fiction." —Louisville Courier-Fournal. 


‘*Here we have 
something that makes 
the b tingle with 
varied emotions from 
the very first page.””— 
Rochester Herald, 





“FINISHED AND NOTABLE” 











ssor of the Bala. 
‘*The best of this writer’s books, excellent as its predecessors have 
been.”—Cleveland Plaindealer. 
‘*It is in Parker's 
most virile and vascular 
romanticvein. There is 
fighting, conquest and 
om life." — Phila. 
iphia Record, 





“MR. PARKER'S MASTERPIECE” 











Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated fiction number of Appletons' Monthly Bulletin. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 7 


2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Summer . . 
Reading Hints 


E SUGGEST the Keynote Srriss, 20 
volumes, $1.00 each; Bauzao’s 
Novets, translated by Miss Wormeley, 37 
volumes, $1.50 each; Gorge Merepita’s 
Nove.s, 12 volumes, $1.50 each; Miss At- 
ooTr’s Novets, 4 volumes, $1.50 each; the 
‘No Name Szrizs, 35 volumes, $1.00 each. Any 
of these are sold separately, but for single 
-yvolumes we can suggest Foam or THe Sra 
and Far From To-pay, by Gertrude Hall, 
$1.00 each; Tates or Mean Srreets, by 
Arthur Morrison, $1.00; Errig Hernerine- 
tox, by Robert Buchanan, $1.50; Six Mop- 
zRN Women, by Laura Marholm Hansson, 
$1.25; A Quaint Spinsrzx, by Frances E. 
Russell, 60c.; Brornzer AND SrrRanaeR, 
Agnes Blake Poor, $1.00; Miss Brooxg, 
tby Eliza Orne White, $1.00; Powzr 
Turoven Repose and As a MartrTer oF 
Course, by Annie Payson Call, $1.00 each ; 
Ayotruer Girt’s Experience, by Leigh 
Webster, $1.25; Arn Men Are Liars, by 
Joseph Hocking, $1.50; Sqme Unoonven- 
TIONAL Propie, by Mrs. John Gladwin Jebb, 
$1.25; Toe Asognt or Woman (a modern 
woman’s view of marriage), $1.25; Ramona, 
«A, A.” $1.50. 





\Ready During the Summer. 


Mantz Stretza, by Marie Clothilde Balfour ; 
-SHapes IN THE Fire, by M. P. Shiel; Day 
Booxs, Chronicles of Good and Evil, by 
Mabel E. Wotton; In Soarter anv Grey, 
‘by Florence Henniker; With tHe Sprorre 
oF THE REAL, by Thomas Hardy and Florence 
Henniker; Ucety Ipot, by Claud Nicholson. 

These are all in cloth binding and are all 
good summer reading. We can send a list 
of over fifty books in paper covers for those 
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NEW 
BOOKS 
FROM 





The publications shown below have received the 
endorsement of the leading critics and reviews, a 
guarantee of their quality and merit. 


The Lure of Fame. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND, author of “ My Japanese Wife.” 
With frontispiece and decorative drawing by 
George Wharton Kdwards Cloth, superbly 
bound, $1.00. 


** Its title will suggest something of the thread of 
the story, but one is not prepared for so tender and 
sympathetic 4 picture as those pages reveal, or so 
close an analysis of human feelings and experi- 
ence.”-CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN in The Hartford Post. 


The XIth Commandment, 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘Better worth reading than a solid cord of the 

ordinary novels one finds upon the counters of the 

bookstores.” — Boston Transcript. 


The Copsford [lystery ; 
or, Is He the [an? 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘An Ocean Free 
nce,” ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Yrofusely illustrated by A. Burn- 
ham Shute and others. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 

‘The Copsford Mystery ” has passed through four 
large editions since its publication barely twelve 
weeks ago, and therefore ranks as one of the most 
successful books of the springseason. It is peculiar 
in that it is not a sea tale, but resembles in atyle A. 
Conan Doyle at his best. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” The Copsford Mystery,” etc, 
Illustrated by Harry L V, Parkhurst Sound in 
cloth (uniform with ‘* The Copsford Mystery ”), 
12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


This classic of sea tales has long been out of 
print, and is published at the request of members of 
the book trade, who have found a steadily increasing 
demand for it. Mr. Parkhurst in his illustrations 
has happily carried out the spirit of the text. 


Political Parties in the 
United States. 


Their History and Influence. 
1789-1896. 


By J. Harris Patron, M. A., Ph. D., author of 
* Four Hundred Years of American History,” 
* Natural Resources of the United States,” etc 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Every person who wishes to be able to converse 
intelligently on the attitude of the great political 
parties towards financial legislation in the past 
should read this excellent publication. 

*' Professor Patton’s style is deserving of unquall- 
fied praise. It is pure, simple, strong, free from 
mannerism, and singularly easy and graceful.” 
—North American Review. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 


paid, on receipt of the price in money-order or 
stamps. 


Weshall be pleased to send readers of The Critic 


notice of our new books as issued, on receipt from 


them of their address by postal card or letter. 


New Amsterdam Book Co., 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SELECTIONS FRO/1 THE LIST OF 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


LOVERS’ ST. RUTH’S, And Three Other 
Tales, By Louise IMocEN GuinEy. Price, 
$1.00; thirty-five copies on China paper, $3. 

‘All of these stories are intensely interesting.”— 

Buffalo Commercial 

* Louise Imogen Guiney is known as the writer of 
some exquisite poetry. . . . Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s 
will widen her tame by showing her as a graceful writer 
of prose.” —Louisville Courier-Journal 

These stories are Miss Guiney’s first fiction. 

** One hardly knows whether to admire most the fine 
feeling for nature and humanity. or the felicities of style 
which abound in this fiction,’’"—Hart/ford C-urant. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER.—Ten 
stories of Canadian country life. By DUNCAN 
CAMPBBLL ScoTT 8vo, price, $1.00. 

In these sketches Mr. Scott has succeeded in catching 
the spirit of homely Canadian life with a fidelity akin to 
Miss Brown's in '‘‘ Meadow Grass.” 

THE CAPTURED CUNARDER.—An 
Episode of the Atlantic. By WiILLIam H., 
RIDEING. With cover design by E. B. 
BirD. Price, 75 cents. 


LYRICS OF EARTH.—By ARcHIBALD 
LAMPMAN. With cover design by W111 
BRADLEY, 8vo, $1.25; fifty copies on hand- 
made paper, $3.00. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE.—Trans- 
lated by M.S. Henry and E. W. THomson, 
Small square octavo, 75 cents. 


The first literal translation into English of this delicate, 
ing and passi love story. ‘Small octavo, 
bound in blue paper boards. 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


CINDER-PATH TALES.—By Witiiam 
LINDSEY. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by Booksellers. 
COPELAND AND DAY, - 





BOSTON. 





Simonds’s Introduction to the Study of 
English Fiction. A brief outline of the 
development of the English novel, with illustra- 
tive selections. Cloth, 240 - atop s Bed tomes $1.00 
“E very one into whose hands it may come will be 
gratetul.”—London Times, 
Four Years of Novel Reading. A guide to 
the systematic reading of fiction, By HARD 
G. MOULTON. Cloth, 104 pages...........e000. 50 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches 426 sth Ave., 120 Broadway.) 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1, 


Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 


TIES and BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10TH STREET, New YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 











A_S, CLark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton St,, N. Y. City (West 
of B’way,) has issued a New Catalogue. Americana, Gen- 
ealogy, etc., etc. Send for a copy. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


RARE OLD BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS anp PRINTS. 
EARLY BOOKS 
ano MAPS ON AMERICA. 


ABOUT 70,000 PORTRAITS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


* MUNICH, BAVARIA, KARL STR. 10. 


JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Dealer in Old Books and Prints 
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America and Europe. 


A Study of International Relations. 


1.—The United States and Great Britain; Their 
True Governmental and Commercial Relations. 
By Davip A. WELLs. 

Il.—The Monroe Doctrine. By EDWARD J. PHELPS, 
late Minister to Great Britain. 


1ll.—Arbitration in International Disputes. By 
CARL SCHURZ. 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY SERIES, No. 87. 8vo, about $1. 

(Ready June 16) 

“The three papers contained in this volume, while 
bearing distinct titles, are all concerned with the 
general subject-matter of the relations between the 
states of Europe and those of the American con- 
tinents. Their authors are recognized authorities 
on ss mapeoo of international relations and of public 
law. 


Cooper’s Works. 


The *“ Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 volumes 
Printed from new plates, and bound in the gen- 
eral style of the new Hudson Edition of Irving’s 
Works. The edition will be sold in sets, or in 
separate volumes, according to the convenience 
of the buyer. Cloth extra, with frontispiece, 
per vol., $1.25; per set, $40.00. 

Second Group (Ready June 16) Comprises: 


The Pilot, Red Rover, Wing and Wing, 
The Water-Witch, The Two Admirals, 
The Sea Lions. 

The First Group, Comprtees: 


The Spy, The Deerslayer, The Pio- 
neers, Last of the Mohicans, The Path- 
finder, Tne Prairie. 

Other groups will follow at brief intervals, until 
the set is completed. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


BY ANNA FULLER. 


A VENETIAN JUNE, Illustrated by George 
Sloane. 16mo, $100 (Ready June 16.) 
PRATT PORTRAITS. Sketched in a New 
England Suburb. Ninth Edition. 16mo, paper, 
50c.; cloth, $1 00 
“The lines the author cuts in her vignette are 
sharp and clear, but she has, too, not alone the 
knack of color, but, what is rarer, the gift of humor.” 
—New York Times. 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. Under the 
Auspices of Pike’s Peak. Thirteenth Edition. 
Illustrated, 16mo, $1.00. 

“A delightful little love story. Like her other 
books it is bright and breezy; ite humor is crisp and 
‘the general idea decidedly original.” —Boston 
PEAK AND PRAIRIE. From a Colorado 

Sketch-Book. 16mo, with a frontispiece by Louis 
Loeb. Third Edition. Cloth, $1.00. 

** We may say that the jaded reader, fagged with 
the strenuous art of the passing hour, who chances 
to select this volume to cheer the hours, will throw 
up his hat for sheer joy at having hit upon a book 
in which morbidness and self-consclousness are con- 
‘spicuous by their absence.”—New York Times. 


BY ELIZABETH K. TOFIPKINS. 


THE eg ty! RING. A Romance. (No. 15 
4 the Hudson Library.) 12mo, paper, 50¢.; cloth, 


HER MAJESTY. A Romance of To-Day. (No. 
A 4 4 _ Library.) 12mo, paper, 50c.; 


se pao st ‘writing in Life, says of it: “*Her 
Majesty’ is an idylliclove story of a young Losey 
who is altogether a very fascinating personage, a 
most humane, lovable woman, and, as the youn 
Englishman who met her said, ‘the jolliest girl 
‘ever knew.’ It is written with a charming style. 
with grace and ease and very pretty unexpected 
turns of expression.” 


BY ROBERT W. CHAIIBERS. 


THE KBED BREPUBLIC. A Romance of tee 
Commune. By the author of “ The Kin 
Yellow,” etc Second Edition. Large 12mo, $1. 2 

‘* With all tts rush and excitement there is a solid 
is of painstaking and thoughtfulness in ‘The 

Red Republic.’ Mr. Chambers is wholly free from 

self-conscicusness; indeed, his gifts seem to be little 

o~ of genius Wonderfully vivid and graphic "— 
e83. 

A KING Ase A J FEW DUKES, A Romance. 

0, 
“No superior fiction has appeared in months 
. Itis a charming love-story attractively told 
ina way that is essentially Mr. Chambers’s own.” — 
N.Y. Times. 


terly bulletin, Little Jour- 


Notes on New Books, a 
Succesaful Fi , etc., sent on application. 


neys, and 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
SUMMER FICTION 


Tom Grogan 

By F. Hopkinson SMITH. Beautifully 
rinted and bound. [Illustrated by <€.; S. 
EINHART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A stirring, ote, dramatic story.—Maii and 
Express, New York 

The peculiar ality of the story ie its vitality, ite 
first-hand portraiture of life. . . Itis such por- 
traiture that makes literature.— Zhe Outlook. 


A Singular Life 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, $1.25. 
Every line in the book is worth re-reading. . 
Mise Phelps is satisfied with nothing less aw the 
best—in life, in love and in religion.—London Chris- 
tian World. 
A Gentleman Vagabond and 
Some Others 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH. $1.25. 


Del igi reading they are, full of artistic studies 
of odd and quaint characters from all: quarters.— 
Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Supply at St. Agatha’s 


A Story of Great Interest and Profound Sig- 


nificance. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
With Illustrations. Square 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


The Village Watch-Tower 


By. Mrs, WIGGIN. $1.00. 


The book is a mine of on of amusement and 
pathus.—Christian World, 


The Life of Nancy 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. $1.25. 


Among recent volumes of Short Stories ‘' The Life 
of Nancy” is one no the most delightful.—7Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, 

Miss Jewett’s aus is 
Times. 


The Wise Woman 


By Mrs. gig ee $1.25. 


The sto bright and hopeful, full of the joy of 
youth ie joy of living. =n Trane pe boned 


Pirate Gold 


By F. J. Stimson (‘* J. S. of Dale”), 


This trfion, and ortatent story finds uncommonly 
subject matter intheccntrast between the plain, 
sober Mite’ of the Boston of half a century ago and the 
romance of the sea which had not yet passed away 
from ite wharves.— Springfield Republican, 


The Coming of Theodora 


By Ex1za ORNE WHITE. $1.25. 


PR ne White has never written anything as good as 
oe of an intolerably woman.—Boston 


perennial.—New York 


1.25. 


The Parson’s Proxy 


By Kate W. HAMILTON, $1.25. 

ager full af humor, ‘‘The Parson's Proxy” 

te of pathos and tragedy also: 

Itisa took which, ina time when the press 

was not turning out twenty or thirty volumes of 
fiction ed day, more or , would have 

such attention as yes the Cuoenanee, * twenty-five 

years ago ‘orld, Clevela 


The Cup of Trembling, and 
Other Stories 


By Mary HALitock Foote. $1.25. 


Her versatility in all ranges is afforded the free- 
dom and grace which an cxpoconies naturally in 
yapey Ss with its opportunities alone can 

‘ave, San Francisco. 





Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





New York and London. 








For Summer Reading. 
MARK TWAIN'S 
JOAN OF ARC | 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, By the Sieur 
Louis DE ConTs, her Page and Secretary. 

ly Translated out of the Ancient French into. 
Modern English from the Original Unpublished 
Manuscript in the National Archives of France, 
by JEAN FRANCOIS ALDEN. Illustrated from 
Original Drawings by F. V. Du Monp, and from 
Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


| By WILLIAM BLACK 
BRISEIS. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLAck, Author of 
“A Princess of Thule,” * Highland Cousins,” 
etc, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamenta 
1.75. (Uniform in size with emg Od & Brothers 
ibrary Edition of Mr. Black’s Novels, a com- 


mene list of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion 


| By MISS WILKINS 


MADELON. A Novel A poe E. WILKINS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO 

THE BARREN CROUNDS 
Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and 
son. By CASPAR WHITNEY. Profuse 


Illustrated 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Unew 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 5¢ 


THE UNDER SIDE OF 
THINCS 
































Tweearenee 














A Novel. | LILIAN BELL, Author of “ The Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid.” With a Portrait. 16mo, 
te , Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


A FEW MEMORIES. By MARY ANDERSON 
AME DE NAVARRO). ith Six Portraits, Five rae 
which are Photogravures. 8vyo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Rages and Gilt Top, $2, 60. 


MARK TWAIN’S CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
and HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


(New EpIrions), 


Lies. * ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY PINN, 
By Mark TWAIN. Lang Edition from New Elec- 
trotype Plates, With wure Portrait of 
the Author and uae Itlustrations Orown 
8vo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.75. 


A CONT vga IN KING ARTHUR'S 
COURT, By Mark Twain. New Edition, from 
New Wioceanee Plates. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author, and other penetrations, 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE 
Atos, By the Author of “ Lady Jean’s Vagar- 


es.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
| JERRY THE DREAMER 
ANovel. B By a PaYNsE. Post Svo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 
NOVELS BY 
THOMAS HARDY 
New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


Desperate eeneiies. + $1.50. 
Jude the oss norm Illustrated. $1.75. 


$1.00. 
The he Hand of Ethelberta. a 
The Woodlanders. $1 





| MARY ANDERSON 



































The Trumpet-M ae aca 
Tess of the be BU erie. Illustrated. 
Far trom the Madding sree. $1 50. 


The Mayor of firs mage dge. fis “ig 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
Two on a Tower. “51 00, 
Return of the Native. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, New York.. 


$1.50" 





11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 
WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 


advant fe Iture and study, Rural surroundings. 
~ racieaay te Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal 











» Connecticut. 
bf MARG ‘RET'’S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ee ee ome oues Sept. st 1896. Twenty- 
Francis Russell, Rector. 
Mise X Mary | R. Hillerd, “Principal 





| veg 4 Seminary B ad Girls. 
e Preparatory. lish Courses. French, German, 
yy oy Rev. vi "§. McLzan, Simsbury, Conn, 








MASSACHUSETTS 





SAUVEUR AMHERST 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


yee ae th, at eae Col Twenty- 
Se tee "Programm, Hf tg, Pang 7. 
Prof. v1 L. MON AGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





Anatomy and Physiol 
For the Descriptive 
N, 8. SHALER, Dean 








MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF [MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 29 till August 7. 
Nineteen Departments (including Law). Seventy 
Courses. 





For information apply to the Secretary of the Uni- 


t 
4 JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann eta Mich. 








NEW YORK 


GS" Wadertthe direction of Biswor Doane, | asth 
isHor Do asth year. 
Miss Evtew W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


. Prepares thorough ig Sr ioe overs. 
mont Academies, and Business. U a Army olllaer 408 


ot Bierdew 0 of War. 
m JOSEFH B. BISBEE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 





#04 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year, For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F. Hartt, Principal, 





New Yoru, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School fer Girls. 
Academic and College-Prep Special ad in 
Art and Music, Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley, 

One and a half hours from New York. 








NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Sens, Geman eer pt 
ttally located on Hudson River, ear Went 3 Point. + 
catalogue address 8, C. JONES, C 





‘Pouunines 


The Columbia you want is ready for you. 
No delay, if you choose regular equip- 
ment. We have been preparing for 
months to meet the present great demand. 


100 TO ALL 
ALIKE | Women’s Columbias 


Tandems, $150 Tandems 


THE STOCK iS COMPLETE 


Hartford Bicycles 


3 > $ 
65, °50, °45 

Such quality at such prices is unheard of. 

But Hartfords are leaders in both price 


and goodness. Regular models mse for 
immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn, 


Branch Stores and ioencios in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 



















Men’s Columbias 























EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M, THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending A oy Sarveseans bg to May 1st, The faculty 


instructors of America, 
ny it or be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
tay claim te se admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 
HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 




















NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
wae Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth Schoo! Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B, SMEDES, A.M. 


OHIO 


Onto, Columbus, 1 Eng East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ lish and Classical 
"HOOL For GIRLS. Biiege Preparatory, Regular and 
Biective courses. 




















PENNSYLVANIA 








Souene Scnoot at the Peekskill, N. Y. Military Academy 
Location ul; careand a, excellent, cone 
for circular to ol, 


Union College Summer School 


To be held at Saratoga, N. Y. 


For circular giving full information, address 
EDWARD E. HALE, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y. 
at WM. LR JENKING, 


FRENCH BOUKS “* "=z 


Complete Catalogue on application, 











Ave Maps a py to educate 4 send to school? 
H'= ik for a circular Mus. H, Cierc, 4315 
Walnut’ St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY scree. 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., lade! phia. 

. Possesses finest private oe ng in city. 
Boarding and da ey 15th year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. .nd oo.) address 
Dr. and Mrs. Jamzs R. DAnFrorTH. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
YN MAWR, PA. 
a seenancn BALDWIn, Principal. 
Mawr College. se. Within five 
than ay poets have entered n hay Sle College 
Certificate edmlis to ty th, Vas- 
sar eae nd Wellesley. Tetons anven both General 


pr stone bulfding. tee a oe For 














Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—La/est United States 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. Intended fer use in 
Schools for self-study, THE COKTINA METHOD. 


FeRNGH jIN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 


Amparo. Sp. & Eng., 75 cts. Sp. only, Eng. Vocab'y, 50 cts. 
Et FINAL DE NokMA, 2ded. Sp. annotated in Eng.,75 cts. 
Ex Inpjano, Sp. & Eng.,s50c. Sp, only, Eng Vocab'y, goc. 
DesPums De LA LiuviA. 3d ed, annotated in Eng ,35 cts. 
Versos EsraNoves. 4th ed Ait the S +7 an, verbs, 40 cts. 
MoDELOs Para CarTAS, rath ed., Sp. & Eng. , 75 cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send §cts for oar to 

Cortina School of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 


I have for sale a large collection of pottery and other 
relics from the prehistoric ruins of Socorro County, 
New Mexico. Address 

U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
Socorro, New Mexico. 








: Remington History’ 


IONEER 

ROGRESS 
ERSEVERANCE 
ERFECTION 
OPULARITY 


ROSPERITY 
Seer . 


ee SIX x Model 

Remington 
Standard Typewriter 
327 ‘Broadway, NewYork. 


**TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ** 


cE a ge ne pe marge 
signed copies on hand-made paper. §1, net. 
THE CRITIC Co., 


287 FourtH Avz,, New York. 











